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From Florida to Japan in 72 hours... 


carrying a fully assembled, ten-man helicopter 








—the DOUGLAS C-124 Globemaster 


From the front lines in Korea last year 
came calls for a 10-man helicopter. The 
Air Force had some, but they were in 
Florida—9,000 miles away. 

Normal air transport could make the 
flight in time, but tearing down a heli- 
copter—reassembling it in Korea— would 






waste a week. So the Air Force turned 
to a Douglas C-124 Globemaster, the 
flying giant that covers thousands of 
miles nonstop with a 25-ton payload. 
Globemaster opened its clam-shell doors 
and swallowed the helicopter whole, 
took off, and reached Japan in 72 hours. 


Depend on DOUGLAS Ae 
ae 


Next day, at the Korean front, our men 
had the helicopter they needed. 

Performance of the Globemaster in 
action is another example of Douglas 
leadership in aviation. Faster and farther 
with a greater payload is a basic of all 
Douglas design. 






- First in Aviation 
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Opportunity Unlimited 


pie WOULD HAPPEN if all.Americans Sounds so simple—and it is. Yet it would usher 
suddenly decided to cooperate with allother in the greatest period of prosperity and security 
Americans—instead of attacking, suspecting, hat- that America ever saw or dreamed of. And it’s 


ing? What if managers invested in new machines, the only way we can have lasting prosperity 
workers used those machines efficiently, managers 


shared the income from the machines with workers 
in wages, with consumers in lower prices, with 
owners in better profits? And what if government Where is the American statesman—labor, busi- 
encouraged such investment by lower taxes made ness or government statesman—who believes 
possible by the same efficiency in government as enough in his country and in truth to preach that 
the new efficiency in factories? simple gospel? What an opportunity for greatness! 


instead of the false boom we have had of inflation, 
destroyed savings, destructive top-heavy debt. 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 





YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
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or years, advertisers have been seeking a way 
Fi evaluate the editorial impact of magazines 
upon their readers. Obviously, the more thor- 
oughly a publication is read, the greater value it 
has for advertisers. 


Until now, they have had to depend entirely on 
two measurements—ABC Circulation and Number 
of Readers per Copy. 
Now—Collier’s brings you 
——_| > the vital THIRD DIMEN. 
SION of magazine effec- 
tiveness — Editorial 
Penetration or READING 
TIME. 


Why Measure Reading Time? 


It stands to reason that the more time a reader 
spends with a magazine, the longer run an adver- 
tiser gets for his money. 


To provide a true picture, Collier’s READING 
TIME Study made over twice as many personal 
interviews as any previous survey by any medium. 
And to insure the accuracy of recall, the questions 
were confined only to reading done the day before 
the interview. Here are just two of the eye-openers 
uncovered: 


Reading Time per Issue 

















Adults Only* 
Average Total Time Spent 
No. Pages | Hours _ Minutes 
Post 139 1 50 
Collier's 78 1 35 
Life 123 1 18 
Look (Biweekly) 115 1 11 




















Reading Time Spent per Spread and per Page 
Adults Only* 


MINUTES SPENT 





1.0 2.0 2.5 
Collier's Per Page 1.2 } 








Post Per Page .8 





Life Per Pose | 


| Per Page 











Look 


(Biweekly) 

















*20 years old.or over 


That’s the proof. Your ad holds the stage longer 


—and works harder—in Collier’s. 


These facts are worth remembering, when you are 
considering any of the four big magazines shown 
above. Especially since Collier’s gives you the 
highest reading time per page, at lowest cost per 
page! 


The Third Dimension Survey gives you the 
answer to such further vital questions as these: 


Reading Time of 
TV Homes vs. Non-TV Homes 


Home Circulation vs. Outside Circulation 


To get the complete study, including the facts and 
tables mentioned above, write to Collier’s now for 
a copy of The Third Dimension Survey. Address: 
Collier’s, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Collier's 


BEST-READ OF THE BIG WEEKLIES 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 










The March of the News 
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Visitor. Dwight Eisenhower stepped 
forward and gave an enthusiastic shake 
to the hand of an old friend . . . “You 
look much better,” he said, “than when 
I saw you last.” 

Winston Churchill—on his twelfth 
visit to the United States—did in fact 
seem more rested and sturdy than he 
did on his eleventh visit a year ago... 
But the man who symbolizes Great Brit- 
ain to most Americans was showing the 
marks of his 78 years . . . He walked cau- 
tiously, as a man avoiding a stumble .. 
Now and then someone put a helpful 
hand to his elbow . . . His eyesight was 
not as sharp as of old . . . Occasionally he 
had trouble hearing a remark, or a phrase 

. Once he almost forgot where he’d 
put his hat. 

But the old Tory was far from dodder- 
ing . . . He carried the tremendous bur- 
dens of his job with relaxed and confi- 
dent poise . . . Neither his puckish wit 
nor his spontaneous remarks had _ lost 
their sharp, quick and cogent quality .. . 
His outsized cigar jutted before him—al- 
though it seemed to be held more by the 
pressure of his lips than the clamp of his 
jaws. 


Folksy. Churchill—actually on serious 
business—managed to give his trip a jolly, 
casual cloak . As he landed in New 
York he waggled his fingers in his fa- 
miliar “V” salute to a group of anti- 
British pickets He made a senti- 
mental journey to the birthplace of his 
mother, the former Jennie Jerome, at 
426 Henry Street in Brooklyn . . . He 
autographed a picture of himself for a 
little girl He visited tirelessly with 
his host, Bernard Baruch, and other 
friends in New York and Washington. 

Betwixt his sometimes long and _al- 
ways secret talks with Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Harry Truman, he chatted 
with American newsmen and _ treated 
them to some typical Churchillian ob- 
servations— 


i 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





On the British atomic bomb: “We had 
one and let it off, y know . . . It went 
off beautifully.” 

On the bitterness of the U.S. political 
campaign: “You do go in for it very 
thoroughly, that I must say.” 

On being told his face was being tele- 
vised nation-wide: “I hope the raw ma- 
terial is as good as the method of distri- 
bution.” 


Prelude. By such means Mr. Churchill 
kept the informal atmosphere of a vaca- 
tioning dignitary around his trip 
Actually he was, indeed, keeping intact 
old friendships in U.S. officialdom . . . 
Obviously he was leaving to other men 
and another time the formal conferences 
on U.S.-British relations—but he left no 
doubt such conferences would come. 





A Communist’'s Dues 


In the interview with Nathaniel 
Weyl in the Jan. 9, 1953, issue a 
printer’s error on page 25 omitted 
a question though giving the an- 
swer. In the discussion of dues 
paid by members of the Commu- 
nist unit to which Mr. Weyl said 
both he and Alger Hiss belonged, 
the two questions and answers 
should have read as follows: 

Q For instance, if a man got 
$5,000 a year, what were his dues? 
[This question was omitted.] 

A My guess would be, at that 
level, he would have to pay out 
$600 or $700 a year. That salary 
was, of course, a great deal of mon- 
ey during the depression and 
would correspond to about $20,- 
000 today. 

Q Was it your impression that 
Alger Hiss paid dues? 

A Oh, yes. We all paid dues. I 
saw him pay dues. 
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Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former telephone 
installer, returned home from Korea a few months 
ago. He served with the Ist Marine Division and was 
twice awarded the Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, of 
course. But in a certain sense he had never been 
away. For his new pay check reflected the increases 
he would have received on his old job if he had not 
joined the Marines. 


A Telephone Family in Chicago. Sergeant Donald acs 
Mclntyre got a real family welcome from his sister, There are some 16,000 other Bell Telephone 


Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, who was 
an Operator for seven years; and his brother, Angus, a ae , 
Plant Assigner. Sergeant Mclntyre’s father was also a similar warm welcome on their return home. 
a telephone man. 


men and women now in the service who will receive 
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You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


G-E puts crimp in pins 
to make better lamps 


Up to now, the pins that hold a fluorescent lamp in its socket 
have always been fastened to the lead-in wires by soldering. Now 
General Electric bonds them together by crimping. Used in the 
new G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps, crimped pins are stronger. 
They're uniform in length and diameter. They don’t corrode. 
They're easier to put into sockets. They provide more positive 
electrical connections. It’s another example of why you can 


expect the best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here's Truman's plan for Ike's first 18 months: 

First period, year to end June 30: Spend 74.6 billion. Tax 68.7. 

Ike's part of this year, January to June, will have a 3.4-billion surplus. 
Second period, to start June 30: Spend 78.6 billion. Tax 68.7. 

Deficit, partly inherited: 15.8 billion dollars. Truman proposes that. 








Ike's plan: Cut spending, seriously, systematically. 

First period, to end June 30: That's Truman's period, largely. It is not 
to be expected that a new Administration can change things much. 

Second period, to start June 30: Economy will be given a real try. 

The goal: A budget approaching balance. Progress toward soundness in 
public finance, not away from soundness. No 10-billion-dollar deficit. 








When the cutting really starts, for the year after June 30: 

Aid abroad: Truman says, make it 8 billion. Cut, probably, to 5. 

Material stockpile: 900 million called for. Drastic cut likely. 

Military services: 46.5 billion budgeted. Research: 1.6 billion asked; 
Some cut probable. Construction, much on overseas bases: 2.7 billion budgeted; 
Some cuts probable. Aircraft, guided missiles: 8.7 billion scheduled, up 
1.3 billion from this year; some more stretch-out likely. Ships: 1 billion 
budgeted; may be trimmed somewhat Other procurement: 7.7 billion; may be cut. 

Government departments: 10.3 billion. Moderate cuts likely. 























Ike's probable first full-year budget: 70 to 74 billion dollars. 

Income, with no tax cut: around 69 billion dollars. 

With probable tax cut: 67 billion dollars. 

Deficit, on a budget basis: Maybe about 5 billion dollars. But: That is 
the bookkeeping deficit, including paper spending, not all cash. 

In cash taken in and paid out, Ike's budget will be nearer balance. 











Also, after June 30, 1954, spending trend will be down. 

Truman says: You can cut 15 billions in three to four years. 

Ike feels: If Truman would cut 15, we can cut at least 20. 

Indicated future budget: 60 billion dollars or less. 

Emphasis from now on will be on finding ways to cut spending, not on 
finding new ways to increase spending. It's a shift in approach, very real. 








As to taxes: You can expect moderate cuts. When? It varies. 
| Excess-profits tax: It ends June 30. Congress seems adamant against 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


extension, on ground that this is a punitive tax, hurting newer companies. 

Individuals: Mild relief possible starting June 30, more probable starting 
January 1. Cut size: Minimum 5 per cent; maximum about 10. 

Corporations: Do not count on any cut in 52 per cent rate. 

That's for 1953 and 1954. Tax cuts may be more substantial in 1955. Tax 
peak, barring big war, is passing now. Tax trend is to be downward. 

You get the tax outlook in more detail on page 13. 











As for Korea: No dramatic change, no sudden solution, is in sight. 

Offensive action: Maybe, later, but limited. Blockade: Probably in some 
form. More dependence on Korean troops: Definitely. Use Chiang: Very probably, 
but for limited actions affecting the mainland of China. 

Stalemate? Maybe, but with U.S. herself less tied down. 

The new view: American youths need not be the only ones interested in 
fighting Communist aggression. Man power of non-Communist Asia, if provided 
with arms and with training, can resist Communist armies just as man power of 
China was trained and armed by Russians to win power for the Communists. 

An anti-Communist crusade is as practical as a Communist crusade. 

















An Eisenhower-Churchill-Stalin meeting? It's very improbable now. Later? 
It's barely possible if Stalin can prove he would do real business. 

U.N. membership for Communist China: Not a chance. Give Formosa to the 
Communists: Not a chance, despite urge of some other nations to pay the 
Communists a high price for truce in Korea. Stalemate forever: Improbable. 

Churchill, really, left U. S. with few assurances. 

Gold-price rise? Britain wants it, but not being considered. 

Raw-material buying at fixed prices: U.S. wasn't interested. Tariff cuts 
to help Britain: There is real consideration of that possibility. 





























In Europe, Ike is to find himself facing. quite a mess. 

France: She's kicking over the traces on a European Army. Germany: She's 
inclined to be wary, with France showing more and more weakness. 

Italy: The Communist problem remains rather acute. 

Britain, critical of U. S., still looks like the best bet among the U.S. 
allies in Europe. All the billions that this country has poured into European 
countries have not bought strength or stability. France, the cornerstone of 
U.S. planning, is wobbly, difficult to build upon for defense. 





An Eisenhower Administration will move cautiously, carefully, at first. 

Business, for several months, will be good. Employment will hold high. 

Living-cost trend will be downward. Labor unions, for a while, will show 
restraint; will not rush to start a fight. Employers, too, will move warily. 
There is no itch to show a punitive attitude toward labor leaders. 

Farmers offer the first real problem. Sharp declines in farm prices spell 
political problems for the period ahead. Ike has a tough one in the returning 
farm problem, unless weather comes to his help. 











Talk in the early days of Ike's Administration will be scarce. 
Promises are to be few. Performance will be the measuring rod. 
The team moving in is confident, but cautious--not talkative. j 
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Gunnison tH 





@ Here’s the newest thing in modern living—the exciting, the distinc- 
tive TALISMAN—offered by America’s oldest and most experienced 
manufacturer of pre-engineered homes. 

This precedent-shattering new home was conceived from original 
designs by famous architect, Henry Hill. It’s built of sturdy, lifetime 
materials, and it offers work-saving, step-saving appointments usually 
found only in homes costing two and three times as much. 

To investors, the TALISMAN provides a tremendous opportunity 
for profitable mortgage business. To builders, it represents a practi- 
cal, highly salable product. And to home-buyers it makes available 
a beautiful, comfortable, highly efficient home at a realistic price. 


Only the TALISMAN offers all these features 








© Hotpoint all-electric Kitchen and @ Three large bedrooms 
Laundry* @ Functionally-divided utility areas 
@ Perimeter heating with gas or oil - @ Wood paneled interiors 
@ Carrier Air-Conditioning* @ Sliding closet doors 
© Convenient traffic arrang t @ Permaglas water heater 


* Optional Equipment 


(iunnison Homes 


Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana 


uasipiaRyY OF UE NITED ee ee i 
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...And Gunnison offers many other fine 
homes — 4 basic models — 72 elevations. 
They are priced from $6500 to $12,000, 
excluding lot. 


HOME BUILDERS! 


You are invited to attend an exclusive show- 
ing of the TALISMAN. A fully-appointed 
home will be on display at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel during the NAHB Convention in Chi- 
cago. Get your invitation at the Gunnison 
Exhibit Booth 17. 
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unnison Homes, Inc. 
Lf gece | 
| Dept. U-13 | 
| New Albany, Ind. | 
| Please send me a free copy of your new | 
| booklet, “Community Development.” | 
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“Gunnison” and “Talisman” — 
trade-marks of Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. 
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Whispers 


{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 





Churchill's Idea: Let's Merge . . . Ike's: a Deadline 
In Korea? . . . Congress's: a Voice in Appointments 


Winston Churchill, British Prime 
Minister, sought to sell Eisenhower on 
the idea of an eventual loose union of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
effected through a joint council that 
would deal with political and eco- 
nomic problems. The aim would be to 
bring about a working understanding 
between the two nations with machin- 
ery to implement that understanding. 


a er oe 


A merger of Britain and the United 
States, suggested now and then in the 
U.S. Congress, is not getting any seri- 
ous consideration owing to the politi- 
cal problems involved. Neither the 
British Parliament nor the U.S. Con- 
gress would want to give up any pre- 
rogatives or power. 


x * * 


If Ike had been there he would have 
heard important Republican Senators 
in their conference insisting that the 
President-elect be told that the advice 
as well as the consent of the Senate is 
called for in naming officials to high 
office. More than one Republican, 
learning from newspapers of an im- 
portant appointment from his State, 
was of the opinion that Eisenhower 
was not following the Constitution in 
that appointments be made with the 
Senate’s “advice and consent.” 


x * * 


President Truman a year ago over- 
estimated by 10 billion dollars the 
amount he was going to spend in the 
Government's next fiscal year. A hint 
is being heard that Eisenhower, by 
making a similar error, could produce 
next year what looked like a balanced 
budget as easy as falling off a log. 


ee & 


Mr. Truman fixed up a budget, on the 
military side, that Ike is expected to 
have a hard time trimming without 
cutting down the size of the armed 
forces. Big chance for cuts is in the 
field of foreign aid, and Congress is 
in a mood to jump at that. 


Some pressure is building up around 
General Eisenhower to ask Congress 
to put off until 1954 an end to the 
excess-profits tax scheduled to die on 
July 1. Tax policy tends more often 
to be fixed by Congress than by the 
White House, and a majority seems 
determined to let the tax die. 


x «x 


A chip-on-the-shoulder relationship is 
developing between newspapermen 
and a few top men in the coming 
Eisenhower Administration. 


* & -* 


Eisenhower is reported to plan an of- 
fer to make a new try to reach a truce 
in Korea within a fixed time limit be- 
fore applying new measures to end the 
stalemate that’s more than 18 months 
old already. 


~ 
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Gen. Walter Bedell Smith was Eisen. 
hower’s personal choice to serve as 
Under Secretary of State on the team 
with John Foster Dulles. General 
Smith will assure that the military 
services and Department of State 
work in harmony. 


* & * 


Ezra T. Benson, incoming Secretary 
of Agriculture, is unmoved by pro- 
tests that he failed to include a repre. 
sentative from Iowa, bigest corn- 
producing State on his farm advisory 
commission. He has no intention of 
enlarging the commission to satisfy 
his critics. Benson also refuses to te- 
veal his attitude toward the present} 
farm price program, which guarantees) 
prices at 90 per cent of “parity.” 


x *« * 


Dean Acheson is going out of office 


unconvinced that this country’s diplo-§ & 


mats made colossal errors in judg 
ment that ended in war in Korea, He 
has just told the diplomats that they 
know why American boys must die i 
Korea even if the “masses” do no 


xk &k * 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, Briti 
commander in the Mediterranea 


with Allied navies other than that 0 
U. S. under his command, had wanted 
to report directly to the standing com 
mittee of combined staff officers if 
Washington rather than to Gen. Mat 
thew Ridgway, supreme commande 
of NATO in Paris. This country in 
sisted that there be no by-passing 0 
General Ridgway. 


x ke & 


An increase in the price of gold fror 
$35 to $52 an ounce, being favored b 
the British and some other countrie: 
would amount to a windfall of aroun! 
150 million dollars a year to Russiani 
who use part of their gold productia 
for financing revolution in other cout 
tries. Russians then would have clos 
to 500 million dollars of gold produc 
tion a year plus a big stockpile. 


enn en ee 
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SUNDSTRAND 





A name to remember 


in your business, too... 





“Engineered production” for Industry 










Lathes, Milling, Broaching 


ON A WORLD-WIDE SCALE ond Specie! Machine 

d “ : Domestic Oil Burner Pumps 
re 

set Magnetic Chucks 

e ° 
wo Sundstrand representatives, plus a network of fully and Coolant Separators 
issiam equipped agencies, distribute Sundstrand products to the pathy - 
juctict é olishing Machines 
a far corners of the globe: Export sales and service are under the industrial Hydraulic Valves 

. is . P 

ye clos direct supervision of Sundstrand International Corporation, ee 
sroduc ial , S Aircraft Hydraulic 
‘ a subsidiary of the Rockford organization. Transmissions and Pumps 










SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


American Broach & Machine Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 















‘| USE THIS EASY WAY 


Yo make tore calls...more conveniently 


I’m smart... I leave my own car at home to keep the family happy. Then I use 


Hertz Service in my territory. It’s the most convenient way I know to make more calls; 


It pays off, too, in other ways—I drive a fine new car, at a low rate that includes 


gasoline, oil and proper insurance. It’s as satisfactory as it is simple!” 


Tn 


— CT-A-Co,. 





WERTZ SERUCE: what it is...what it costs... how to get it- 


What It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, inter- 
national in scope, available in more than 500 
cities and resort areas throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Great Britain, 
Hawaii, Mexico and Switzerland. 


What it Costs ... Rates vary slightly in different 
sections of the country, averaging $6.65 per 
day, plus 8 cents per mile. Here is a specific 
rate example: at the Hertz station in Brownsville, 
Texas, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 7 
cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insur- 
ance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles 
in any one day is only $9.10, whether one person 
or five ride in the car. Rates are lower by the 
week, 


Gasoline, Cil, Insurance Furnished... Even 
on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are provided at no extra cost. 


How To Get It... It's as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under “H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and 
identify yourself; (C) step intoafinenewcar and go! 


Advance Reservations ... To be sure of a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


an - RTzZ Driv- Ur- Se elf SYSTE ae Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS @ @ © 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservations 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz Service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars...Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes. 
The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available . . “Hertz Charge 
Cards (international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if 
desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit 
Card holders are accorded the same privileges 
extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information ... For information on 
Hertz stations—anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, inc., Department 713, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone: WEbster 9-5165. 





TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organization. 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 
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Don’t count too much on a 
quick drop in taxes for everybody. 
Odds are against it, despite the 
talk in Congress. 
— Cuts are coming. Tax on excess 
| profits goes off at midyear unless 
things change. A drop in indi- 
vidual income tax is due at year 
end. Some excises will be cut or 
dropped next year. 

But it’s too early to start look- 
ing for big tax savings. 


A cut in taxes is on the way for 
many corporations and most individ- 
uals. The tax cut for individuals, how- 
ever, may not apply until Jan. 1, 1954. 

Tax cutting is very much on the minds 
of policy makers of the coming Eisen- 
hower Administration. Among these 
men, it is realized that an awareness of 
change can best be brought home to 
voters through some reduction in the 
demands of the tax collector. 

At first, cuts in taxes are going to be 
small, except for corporations now hit 
by the excess-profits tax. That much is 
quite clear. 

The 70,000 or so corporations now 
subject to the tax on profits defined by 
law as “excess” are very likely to be the 
first to get relief. That tax, by present 
law, expires on June 30. There is little 
urge that can be found in Congress to 
continue the tax beyond that date. 

When the excess-profits tax dies, the 
source of about 2.5 billions a year in rev- 
enue will be lost, once the full impact is 
felt by the Treasury. It is important to 
note that, if EPT goes off the books next 
June 30, the first effect on tax payments 
by corporations will show up in calendar 
year 1954, not 1953. Taxes on profits 
tamed this year are paid next year. 

That point can have a bearing on the 
timetable of tax cuts. It has been argued 
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Individuals, on their incomes, get 
fax cuts on Jan. 1, 1954. Cost in 
federal revenue: 3 billion dollars 
in a full year. 


Corporations are relieved of the ex- 
cess-profits tax in mid-1953. That 
will cost the Treasury 2.5 billion 
dollars in a full year. 


The regular corporation tax goes 
down from 52 to 47 per cent on 
April 1, 1954, costing the Govern- 
ment 2 billion dollars in a full year. 


Excise cuts to take effect on April 1, 
1954, will deprive the Treasury of 
1 billion dollars a year in revenue. 


Total revenue loss from automatic 


' tax cuts: 8.5 billion dollars a year. 


That's more than the Government 
can afford, unless spending is cut 
more sharply than now seems likely. 
Only part of the tax relief provided 
by present law will be allowed to 
take effect on schedule. 


© 1958, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


TAX CUTS YOU 
CAN EXPECT 


Some Relief in 1953, More in 1954; Big Reduction Far Off 


that, for political reasons, corporations 
cannot be given relief ahead of other 
taxpayers. This reasoning, if followed, 
would mean that, if cuts for individuals 
are delayed until 1954, then EPT relief 
must be put off, too. Tax-writing Con- 
gressmen, however, point out that there 
is no lag in individual tax payments, as 
there is in corporate payments. Thus, an 
individual cut effective Jan. 1, 1954, 
would affect actual payments to the 
Treasury earlier than would a corpo- 
ration cut effective in mid-1953. 

So the chances are that the excess- 
profits tax will die on schedule. 

Relief for individuals, almost surely, 
will come either in mid-1953 or at the 
beginning of 1954. 

In the House of Representatives, Re- 
publicans tend to favor the earlier date. 
That would coincide with the scheduled 
death of the excess-profits tax. 

In the Senate, the majority view seems 
to favor next January 1. That is the date 
on which cuts would come automatically 
under present law. 

Which side will prevail is uncertain, 
but the odds just now are on acceptance 
of the Senate viewpoint. 

The size of the coming tax cut for 
individuals remains uncertain too. 

Present law calls for reductions that 
amount, roughly, to 10 per cent in the 
rate of tax for most taxpayers, effective 
next January. There is some opinion 
among tax planners in Congress that this 
cut should be held to no more than 


* half that size. The reason is that the full 


cut would cost about 3 billion dollars 
in revenue in a full year. That would 
add further to the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s budget problems. 

You can get an idea of the points at 
issue and the meaning in your own case 
by a glance at the individual tax table 
on pages 14 and 15. 

This table sets out the cuts favored by 
leaders among Republicans in the House, 
including Representative Daniel A. Reed, 
of New York, chairman of the tax-writing 
Ways and Means Committee. The plan 
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If your net 
income t is 


$ 3,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 






about a 5 per cent tax cut on 
the 1953 incomes of most individual tax- 
payers, and about a 10 per cent cut in 
1954 taxes. 

What the more conservative Senate 
leaders seem to favor is a delay in any 
relief for individuals until Jan. 1, 1954, 
and then a cut limited to the 5 per cent 
shown in the first column of the table. 

That gives you a way to size up the 
maximum tax cut and the minimum that 
you can look forward to. 

In any case, the tax cut that you will 


involves 


Single Person 





In 1953, your tax 
will be cut this 
much below 1952 


ar = 
ag cg OI eee 
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In 1954, your tax 
will be cut this 
much below 1952 


520 
1,144 
2,078 
2,890 





If your net 
income t is 


$ 3,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


* Tax cuts proposed by H.R. 1, introduced by Representative Daniel A. Reed 
(Rep.) of New York, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 


get in the next year will be rather spar- 
ing. But, barring a big war, you can be 
quite certain that, by the presidential 
election year 1956, taxes on individual 
incomes will be substantially lower than 
now. 

As for corporations not subject to the 
excess-profits tax—and the great majori- 
ty of them aren’t—the early outlook for 
tax relief is not promising. 

Present law calls for a cut in the regu- 
lar corporation rate—as distinguished 
from the excess-profits tax—from 52 to 





Secni-pecilie tent te to die next June 30. As a result: 


@ On 1953 earnings, the EPT rate for most companies will be 
cut in half, from 30 per cent to 15 per cent. 


@ On 1954 earnings, there will be no EPT at all. 


ee The regular corporate tax will continue at present rates: 
30 per cent on the first $25,000 of annual earnings, 52 per 
cent on earnings above $25,000. 


(*Under relief plan getting most support in Congress) 
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47 per cent, effective April 1, 1954. The 
odds now appear strong that corpora- 
tions will not get that tax cut next year. 
Such a reduction would mean loss of 2 
billion dollars in revenue in a full year. 
That, on top of the 2.5 billion to be 
written off with the death of the excess- 
profits tax, would mean 4.5 billion in lost 
revenue from corporations alone. 

The automatic tax cut for individuals 
that present law provides for next Janu- 
ary 1 would kick the total up to 7.5 
billion dollars. Add in the 1 billion from 
automatic cuts in excises that present 
law calls for on April 1, 1954, and the 
total comes to 8.5 billion. 

The Government’s finances, as of 
now, show little promise of permitting 
tax reductions of such proportions in the 
light of Republican promises to produce 
a budget balance. 

What corporations probably can ex- 
pect, so far as the regular tax is con- 
cerned, is a modest reduction in rates 
effective on 1955 earnings. That cut may 
be from the present 52 per cent to 
an even 50. If spending declines as 
projected by Republican planners, fur- 
ther modest reductions could follow in 
later years. 

In other tax fields, the outlook is this: 

Excise cuts, if any at all, will be mod- 
erate. A number of the excise items on 
which reductions are automatic under 
present law for 1954 are likely to be con- 
tinued at present rates. 
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Married Couple 





1953, your tax 
be cut this 
h below 1952 





will be cut this 
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On capital gains, any reduction in the 
present top effective rate of 26 per cent 


Bappears doubtful in months just ahead. 


Nor is any change likely in the re- 
quired six-month holding period before 
a gain qualifies for the preferential 
long-term rate. 

Budget conditions—the relation be- 
veen Government income and outgo— 
vill dominate tax-cutting policy. 

President Truman, about to leave 
bflice, warns that the first Eisenhower 
budget will wind up about 10 billion 
lollars out of balance. That’s for the 
iscal year ending in mid-1954, before 
he full impact of tax cuts scheduled 
inder present law is felt. 

But two factors are at work to suggest 
hat the budget outlook may not be as 
bad as it appears on the surface. 

One is an attitude of mind. The new 
Kdministration is determined to cut the 
pending projected by Mr. Truman. Cuts 

ounting to between 3 and 5 billion 
pollars are rather clearly in sight. Other 

tsmay be made. 

The second factor is the working of 
ime. Mr. Truman himself foresees. the 
sibility that spending will be cut, 
ithout any change in rearmament plans, 
around 15 billion dollars within two 
t three years. The Eisenhower Admin- 
tration will seek to hasten the time of 
jor cuts. 

There is another point to be noted in 
His Connection. 
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There really are two budgets. The 
regular “bookkeeping budget,” the one 
on which figures are commonly reported, 
omits receipts of the Government trust 
funds, such as Social Security. The other, 
often overlooked, is known as the “cash 
budget.” It reflects all receipts, including 
those from Social Security pay-roll taxes, 
and provides a measure of the number 
of cash dollars paid into and paid out of 
the Treasury. 

_ Republican tax planners, more and 
more, are centering attention on the 


In 1953, your tax In 1954, your tax 
If your net will be cut this will be cut this 
income t is much below 1952 much below 1952 


2,032... 


Peieve ® 
> 


t Net income is the amount left after deductions for interest, contributions, etc. 
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“cash budget.” That budget is much 
closer to balance than the one used in 
the Government’s ordinary bookkeep- 
ing. This new emphasis on the cash 
position can have a major bearing on 
tax policy. 

One way or another, barring big war, 
the Republican Congress and the Re- 
publican Administration are determined 
to find room for some substantial tax re- 
lief in years just ahead. That is a cam- 
paign pledge on which the party intends 
to deliver. 





—Staff Photo-USN&WR 


COMING: BRIGHTER MARCH FIFTEENTHS 
. .. but Congress will move slowly 
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ith FLEET ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KIN¢ 


Chief of Naval Operations, 1942-45 


RED CHINA SHOULD BE BLOCKADED 


Here is what one of the world’s leading 
authorities on naval warfare thinks should 
be done to end the stalemate in Korea: 

Let the Navy blockade the coast of 
China. 

Use volunteers from Formosa and 
other Asian countries to help anti-Com- 
munist Chinese with land fighting. 

These are the views of Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J. King, the man who commanded 
the naval forces of the United States through- 


Q Do you think, Admiral King, that the principles 
of sea power are being properly applied in the present 
“cold war” and particularly with reference to Korea? 

A With the exception of Korea, yes. In Korea, sea 
power, air power and ground power are all hampered 
by the arbitrary restrictions imposed at the Man- 
churian border. 

Q If you had to make a decision from a military 
standpoint on the war in Korea would you favor a 
naval blockade of the China Coast? 

A Yes. 

Q Would this mean interrupting the shipment of 
supplies to Communist China, no matter in what ves- 
sels cargoes may be destined for ports in China or the 
Far East generally? 

A Yes, but if past events are any guide, I would 
probably have to compromise after a wordy battle 
with the British. 

Q It has often been said that an actual blockade 
of Chinese and Russian ports would mean an “act of 
war.” Do you believe that the technicalities of inter- 
national law have any meaning any more where Rus- 
sia is concerned? 

A Only when such technicalities can be exploited 
by the Russians. 

Q Do you think that Russia would actually go to 
war with us if the Allies defended their interests in 
the Far East by blockading China? 

A No. 

Q In speaking of a blockade of the China Coast, do 
you think that it would mean the diversion of Com- 
munist Chinese troops from Korea? 


out the world during World War Il, and 
who, as a former member of the U. S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, participated in many 
international conferences in which the 
strategy and the operational problems of 
the war were discussed. Admiral King is 
also one of the best-informed men in 
America on the land wars of history. 

Admiral King tells his views on inter- 
national strategy in the following interview 
with U.S. News & World Report. 


A Yes. Some would undoubtedly be moved down tt 
stations opposite Formosa as an immediate countej 

Q Do you visualize the air arm of the Navy as abl 
to carry on what is known as strategic warfare—t 
bombing of interior plants and military installatio 
—by moving our fleet along the coast of Communi 
China? 

A To the radius of flight of carrier aircract onl 
yes. Naturally the Air Force would have the long 
range planes, but concentration and repeated attach 
could only be made if the Navy were able to reta 
control of the sea surrounding necessary island bas¢ 

Q Would you say that the job could be done h 
land-based planes from Okinawa and other isla 
bases in the Far East that are available to us? 

A Yes, but their supplies would still have to con 
in by sea, over which the Navy must maintain co 
plete control, and don’t forget the foot soldier mu 
be there to take advantage of the results of 
bombing. 

Q It has been said that the Navy is now able 
carry the atom bomb in its planes that are launch 
from carriers. Do you think that until the rules 
wartare prohibit it, the United States should use t 
atom bomb? 

A I believe the U.S. should be prepared to use ti 
bomb against military targets at a moment’s noti¢ 
It is now a military weapon of proven effectivene 

Q What are the dangers, in your opinion, of Russi 
submarines in the Far East, especially if we undé 
took a blockade of the China Coast? 

A Not as great as the danger of mines in the Yell 
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Russia Would Not Go to War... ‘Ike Can Find Answer 


To Korea’ ... Navy’s Role in Air Power Over Pacific 


Sea, the Eastern Sea and the China Sea; however 
definitely a hazard to be respected. 

Q Do you think that the drain on our military and 
financial resources would materially increase or de- 
crease if we applied the principles of sea power to the 
present situation in the Far East? 

A Except for the Manchurian-border limitation 
and no blockade of China we are now applying the 
principles of sea power. Naturally we would need 
more men and materials if the Navy were completely 
free of restrictions. 

Q Should volunteers be accepted from anywhere 
in Asia, including Formosa, in order to assist the Chi- 
nese groups which want to resist Communism on 
their own? 

A Yes. I believe that to avoid the graft that ap- 
parently took place in previous assistance attempts 
some sort of Allied screening and supervision of 
training, etc., would be necessary. 

Q Assuming that it was the policy of the United Na- 
tions actually to repel aggression, do you feel that the 
military means are available today to do that job? 

A Yes. 

Q Admiral, in your recently published book, “A 
Naval Record,” it is stated that you felt that the 
dropping of the atom bomb on Japan was not neces- 
sary. You are represented as feeling that “effective 
naval blockade would, in the course of time, have 
starved the Japanese into submission through lack of 
oil, rice, medicines and other essential materials.”’ Do 
you mean that the Japanese surrender could have 
been forced by the blockade? 

A Yes. 

Q In your book you also wrote that “the war in 
Europe was primarily a ground effort while the war 
inthe Pacific was primarily a naval war, with ground 
and air support.” What do you think the situation 
would be if these same elements prevailed in the 
event of a third World War? 

A If you are assuming that Russia or Communist 
countries are the enemy, I believe the war in Europe 
would be a ground war. Assuming that our Allied 
navies could prevent a Russian breakout in the Far 


q East, war in that area would be a naval war until 
use tif 


tteops could be landed on the mainland and com- 
mence the ground war. Air support in both areas 
would be essential. 

Q You also have stated that “without sea power 
there would have been no possession of Saipan, Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa” from which bombings on Japan 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘l respect General Eisenhower’s ability’ 


were launched, and you add that “the Japanese home- 
land might have been taken by assault in one final 
amphibious operation of tremendous magnitude, yet 
without sea power such an assault could not have been 
attempted.” Is it your opinion that our armed serv- 
ices in the future should be based on the principle of 


should they become involved in determination of 
strictly military questions and decisions? 

A They must be kept informed. They must not use 
military questions and decisions for political pur- 
poses. Their opinions must be heard and it is en- 
tirely possible that one or all might have the better 








“balanced forces’’? strategical answer but hardly possible that they might in 
A Not “balanced forces” but integrated forces. come up with the better tactical solution. I consider of 
Q Do you think that we should ever have a single their roles to be primarily of a management and ma- fir 


man in command of all our military forces? 
A No. 
Q Do you think the Joint Chiefs of Staff should re- 





terial nature. 
Q Do you think that in a “‘cold war” we should have 
a command setup that closely approximates the com- 





port to the Secretary of Defense only, or should have mand setup we would want to have in the event of a tri 
access directly to the President and that this should sudden outbreak of “hot war’’? 
be provided for by law? A Yes. e 
A I see no reason for such a law. I believe they Q Do you believe that there should be something 
should report to the Secretary of Defense but should resembling the Combined Chiefs of Staff in session con- pe 
also be able to consult with the President. A law to stantly in Washington, or do you think that consulta- fir 
provide this need not be necessary. tions abroad at the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- i 
tion will suffice? 
A NATO should suffice for Europe. 
Q Do you think the forces can be combined in the m 
Pacific as they are in NATO? ap 
A Yes. For all practical purposes Australia, New im 
Zealand, Great Britain, France, Canada and the U.S. Di 
were combined in Korea before NATO started func- sq 
tioning. . 
Q Do you favor the rebuilding of the Japanese acl 
Navy? De 
A Yes. An island nation must have a navy to pro- by 
tect its sea lanes. She is now independent and, I hope, et 
inclined toward the Allied side. bes 
Q Assuming that the aircraft carrier is the core of 7 
the modern fleet, do you think that we ought to be Fi 
building a big flush-deck carrier every year or so, so po 
that in time we will have as many of these so-called gre 
supercarriers as we used to have battleships? the 
; A As long as we have a superiority in aircraft 
—Department of Defense . ° . . * . 
FLIGHT DECK OF A CARRIER OFF KOREA carriers we should maintain it. A carrier a year is ns 
a : ; : i not necessarily the solution. If war demands a block- al 
. . . to extend lethal radius of the Navy's mobile forces : i : : 
ade or invasion we’ll need every type of ship we now 4 
have. 
Q Would you say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff Q What is the advantage of the big carrier as you z 
should have a chairman, and what should his func- see it? ol 
tions be? A Better protected from torpedo, mine, or bomb ma 
A No. A chairman is merely an extra number and damage and able to extend the lethal radius of the 
defeats the joint nature of the organization. Navy’s mobile forces due to increased pay load and Ro 
Q Do you think that representatives of the three longer flights. str 
armed services should be by law made members of the Q Do you think war with Russia is inevitable? ~ 
National Security Council so that they would have a A No. of 
direct voice in what the Council decides, and do you Q Do you think that with a man like General Eisen- ie 
think such representatives should be divorced from hower, who understands the dispersal of military be 
operating responsibilities? power in the world, we may be able to deter the Rus- 
A Yes. sians from ever starting a war? cra 
Q What do you think should be the role of the civil- A I respect General Eisenhower’s ability and ex- gai 
ian Secretary of Defense as well as the civilian Sec- pect that he will come up with a workable solution to ran 
retaries of Army, Navy and Air Force—to what extent break the present intolerable stalemate in Korea. Pe 
19% 
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IKE’‘S CHANCE TO GAIN IN 1954 


Like FDR, He Can Reverse Off-Year Vote Slump 


Republicans’ prospect: They're 
innow and have a good chance 
of getting in more solidly next 
time. Vote in 1952 shows that. 

They lost congressional seats 
by a handful of votes in 39 dis- 
tricts. These are vulnerable Dem- 
ocratic spots in 1954. 

Much depends on lke. If he’s a 
popular President, mid-term can 
find him with a whopping major- 
ity in Congress. 


It is turning out that there was 
much more to the last election than 
appeared on the surface. The surface 
impression was of a landslide for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and a narrow 
squeak for Republicans in Congress. 

Underneath the surface, however, 
actual votes now disclose that many 
Democratic members of Congress won 
by the narrowest of margins. Republi- 
cans came so close to winning as to leave 
many Democratic House members stand- 
ing on dangerous ground. 

What this means is that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, if his Administration proves 
popular, has a good chance to get a Con- 
gress in 1954 that is more Republican 
than his starting Congress. 

The record of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tation shows that this is exactly what 
happened then. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office 
aa result of a landslide in November, 
1982. He held control of both houses of 
Congress by such wide margins that few 
sw where any further gains could be 
made in the 1934 mid-terrh election. 

But, in 1934, the voters gave Mr. 
Roosevelt a Congress that was even more 
strongly Democratic than his first. And 


in 1936, Mr. Roosevelt swept to his peak _ 


of power in personal popularity and in 
congressional strength. It was 1938 

Ore a turn occurred and Democrats 

an to lose ground in Congress. 

Thus the upward trend in the Demo- 
ttic swing that started in 1930 and 
giined momentum in 1932 and 1934, 
mn six years before a turn came. The 
ward trend in Republican strength 
that started in 1952 could run through 
1958 if history is to repeat itself. 


gama This suggests the prospect of a Con- 
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gress in 1954 more strongly Republican 
than the present one, with a second 
term for Eisenhower in 1956 and fur- 
ther gains for Republicans in Congress. 

It all depends upon the degree of 
popularity that an Eisenhower Admin- 
istration is able to establish. The deeds 
of the President, the actions of Con- 
gress, the question of war or peace 
and the economic sfatus of the country 
in the days to come, all of these will 
have a part in determining this. 

Voters in 1952 showed a sharp swing 
away from their earlier Democratic 
preferences. This is revealed in dis- 
tricts all across the country; not just in 
those that were captured by Republicans, 


but in others where Democrats man- 
aged to hold their seats by only slim 
margins. 

A look at the accompanying table 


shows some of these. The slightest tip of 
the voting balance in such districts 
would have turned out Democrats and 
brought in Republicans. 

There are 39 House seats that were 
won by Democrats in elections so close 
that a shift of less than five votes in a 
hundred would have changed the re- 
sults. Some of these are listed on the 
accompanying table. But the table shows, 
also, a few districts where many more 
votes would have been needed to change 
the results, although the size of the 
Democratic majorities in those districts 
fell sharply. 

Oddly enough, the marginal seats are 
not lumped together in big  electoral- 
vote States, or in States that went to 
Eisenhower by a narrow margin of pop- 
ular votes. They are sprinkled widely 
across the country, with no more than 
four of these close districts in any one 
State. In 1932, there were 12 close dis- 
tricts left in one State, all of which 
toppled to the Democrats in the 1934 
election. 

Just as the Eisenhower vote, itself, was 
so general as to sweep many States away 
from traditional moorings, and to shake 
others, so there was a general rise in 
Republican votes all across the country. 
This leaves 39 House seats within easy 
grasp of the Republicans in 1954, if 
Eisenhower is popular and they can ride 
with the tide. There are additional seats 
that might be jarred loose if a Republi- 
can swing should affect more than five 
votes in a hundred. 

A glance at some of the voting in con- 
gressional districts shows how thin were 
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~-<<<« Where Republicans Plan on Gaining 39 House Seats in ‘54-— 


Close Contests That Democrats Won in ‘52 











the margins by which Democrats man- 
aged to hold their seats. 

In the South, two mixed urban and 
rural districts in Florida and North Caro- 
lina came so close to going Republican 
that a turn of two votes in a hundred 
would have given both seats to the Re- 
publicans. 


Eight House seats in the Border 

















—Costello in the Knickerbocker News, Albany, N.Y. 
THE NEW DOME 
How long will it last? 





States of Maryland, West Virginia, Mis- 
souri and Kentucky fell within a 5 per 
cent margin. These included hill districts, 
farming districts and urban districts. 

Five States on the Atlantic Seaboard 
north of Maryland hold 11 marginal 
seats that would have gone Republican 
with a shift of less than five votes in a 
hundred. These were Pennsylvania, 
New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New Jersey. They are mostly urban 
and suburban districts. 

In the Middle West, 5 States hold 8 
seats that would have changed parties 
with a shift of less than 5 votes in a hun- 
dred. These districts are in Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Illinois and Kansas. 
These are mixed city and rural districts. 
One of them—in Ohio—would have been 
captured by the Republicans by a 


change of two votes in a thousand. An-* 


other—in Kansas—went to the Democrats 
because of a freakish turn of local 
politics. 

Four Rocky Mountain States have six 
marginal seats. These are in New Mexi- 
co, Montana, Colorado and Idaho. A 
shift of three votes in a hundred would 
have gotten all six of these seats for the 
Republicans. Only one of these is a city 
district. This is in Denver. 

On the Pacific Coast, California and 
Washington hold four districts that nar- 
rowly missed going to the Republicans. 
A change of two votes in a hundred 





would have captured all four. They are 
mixed city and rural areas. 

In some cases, a fight by organized 
labor might hold some of these big-city 
districts for the Democrats in 1954. But, 
in others, the hold of labor has been so 
shaken that Republicans might win. 
What the Republicans may do in the 
farm areas depends to a large degree 
upon what happens to farm prices and 
upon what changes are made in farm 
programs. 

The charts show plenty of places 
where Republicans have a good chance 
of bolstering their hold on Congress in 
1954. Whether they manage to do this 
depends in large measure on how popu- 
lar Eisenhower is at mid-term and the 
extent to which Republicans in Con- 
gress have managed to bind their owr 
fortunes, and those of their party, to the 
popularity of the President. 

What this means is that Republican: 
in Congress now must make the choice 
of following Eisenhower and backing uj 
his program, or of fighting their Presi 
dent. If they follow him, and if his pro 
gram is popular, the party can expect te 
make gains in 1954. If they fight him 
and his program is popular, they maj 
lose seats. 

Control of Congress now is so narrowly 
divided that any losses in 1954 by the 
Republicans almost inevitably would 
put the Democrats in charge. Thi 
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would put Eisenhower in the same 
plight as President Truman found him- 
self in during 1947 and 1948, when 
Republicans held the 80th Congress. 

Republicans who do not go along 
with Eisenhower’s program in this Con- 
gress may have a tough time winning re- 
election in 1954 if the President proves 
to be a popular leader. For this reason, 
Republicans in and out of Congress are 
watching closely now for any signs of 
reaction to the Eisenhower plans. 

Election tides move in and out in the 
natural course of events. Political theo- 
ists say it usually takes from 16 to 20 
years for a tide to run its course. A party 
tises to the peak of its power in about 
eight years, then begins losing strength 
until it is pushed out. 

There have been many exceptions to 
this theory. Parties have been swept 
into office, held power four years, and 
been pushed out. That happened with 


Grover Cleveland, Democrat, and Ben- 


jamin Harrison, Republican. 

Again, parties have come in and held 
power for eight years and been put out. 
That happened in the case of Woodrow 
Wilson for the Democrats. 

But ever since the Civil War, and 
establishment of the party system in its 
present form, Republicans have usually 
fone through this cycle. They held 
power for 24 years before giving way 
9 Cleveland in 1884. After Cleve- 
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land’s second term, they held power for 
16 years before yielding to Wilson, And, 
after Wilson, they controlled the Govern- 
ment for 12 years before giving way to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In these periods, Republicans gained 
strength, reached a peak of power, and 
then lost ground until they moved out. 
The same sort of tide operated in the 
20-year Democratic regime that is com- 

_ing to an end now. 

But all sorts of things intervene to 
change the force and direction of elec- 
tion tides. A depression may throw a 
President out of office, as with Herbert 
Hoover and others before him. A war 
may keep him in or put him out. Eisen- 
hower could encounter either event. 

No one has been able to develop any 
hard and fast rules about politics. Histor- 
ical precedents rise and fall with each 
succeeding election. 

Mid-term elections, such as 1954, 
often are signs of things to come. But 
not always. 

Usually, if a party out of power wins 
control of Congress in a mid-term elec- 
tion, it goes on to win the Presidency 
in the next election. But the Republi- 
cans captured Congress in 1946 and 
could not win the Presidency in 1948. 

Only rarely does a party out of power 
capture the Presidency without having 
won control of Congress in the previous 
mid-term election. But the Republicans 
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did not win control of Congress in 1950, 
and they won the Presidency in 1952. 

And, usually, the party in power loses 
congressional seats in the next mid- 
term election. But Roosevelt proved in 
1934 that this does not always happen. 
Republicans are pinning their hopes 
on Eisenhower to duplicate the feat in 
1954. 
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—Burck in the Chicago Sun & Times 


THE NEW BROOM 
A lot depends on Eisenhower 
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Eisenhower Holds a ‘Board Meeting’ 


Ike team, all set, is a new ven- 
ture in Government. It’s a trained 
“board of directors’ to manage 
the U. S. 

Businessmen, administrators 
move into the key spots, replac- 
ing politicians. Idea is to tighten 
up the whole works. 

Goal: group decisions, not one- 
man acts. Trick is to adapt the 
new system to the realities of 
politics and make it work. 


NEW YORK 


Getting minds together—something 
new in Government-—is the first pur- 
pose of President-elect Eisenhower's 
unusual dress-rehearsal Cabinet meet- 
ing, held not in Washington, but in 
New York City. 

This effort at Government by group 
decision, moreover, is to provide a con- 
tinuing theme for Ike’s Administration. 
Ike wants concurrence, understanding, 
all around, before a policy is set. Then 
that policy can be administered without 
this official or that running off at a tan- 
gent, making difficulties. 

The method and the men who will 
follow it, as assembled at the Commo- 
dore Hotel this week, provide a sharp 
contrast with those of the Democratic 
Administrations of the last two decades. 

Method. Under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, Government often was a 
one-man show. Cabinet meetings tended 
to turn into sessions of storytelling, jovial- 
ities, sometimes soured by the underlying 
jealousies of Cabinet members. The 
jealousies sometimes were such that the 
President avoided bringing up big prob- 
lems, steered away from thoroughgoing 
discussion that might cause bickering. 

For that reason, heads of departments 
often were compelled to linger after the 
Cabinet session, or make appointments at 
the White House, to get approval of 
their special projects, Presidential busi- 
ness, as often as not, was done with the 
Chief Executive talking to one adviser at 
a time. 

The result frequently was insufficiently 
rounded advice, snap decisions, later to 
be regretted. As Ike has things planned, 
there are to be fewer of these. Cabinet 
time is to be a time for serious discussion 
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Trained Managers—Not Politicians—at the Top 


of all big problems. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, to take an example, will not 
be expected to be an expert on a defense 
problem, too. But he will be expected to 
understand the problem, and the de- 
cision, so that he may guide his own 
course accordingly and cause no grind- 
ing of administrative gears by later in- 
advertencies or otherwise. 

When a particular problem, as often 
happens, relates to two or more de- 





across the Potomac in Virginia. The situ- 
ation makes communication difficult and 
works against close contact. Ike wants 
a close working relationship with his 
top men, will try to ease communication, 
Something may be done later about the 
Cabinet room. 

Men. Where politicians were prev- 
alent in the Democratic Administrations, 
Ike has recruited his team from among 
businessmen, lawyers, industrialists, men 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CABINET ROOM 
It's too small for Ike's kind of meeting 


partments, Ike will expect the heads of 
those agencies to get together, come to 
agreement. If rows should threaten over 
jurisdiction, Sherman Adams, Assistant 
to the President, is to straighten out the 
disagreement. Ike is giving him broad 
authority to do so. 

Along with these plans, there is some 
concern over the physical arrangement 
of the White House itself. The executive 
offices were built for the days of the 
one-man show. The Cabinet room is too 
small. Cabinet meetings are to include 
officials of technically non-Cabinet rank. 
There is no room for aides to come in 
with figures, documents, technical ad- 
vice on a subject under discussion. 

Ike dislikes the fact, too, that his 
principal lieutenants will be scattered 
all over sprawling Washington, and even 


skilled in finance. He has turned to the 
big managerial group and chosen men 
inexperienced in practical politics. 

Ike wants it that way. He is con- 
vinced that, after a long era of rule 
built upon politics and politicians, at- 
tuned to the desires of the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, the country needs a new 
and different approach. His reliance is 
upon men trained in the business world 
to build and manage large organizations. 

The top officials of the Eisenhower 
Administration are largely men of great 
success in private life. Most are self- 
made men. Most know what it is to meet 
a pay roll and balance a budget, personal 
as well as business. Big figures and big 
organizations do not frighten them. They 
are men of a type that President Truman, 
or any other Democratic President, could 
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have assembled only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

Of the Cabinet, only one member, 
Donald McKay, Governor of Oregon, was 
an officeholding politician. Many other 
Governors, Senators, too, would have 
) Bien glad of a high position. But Ike 
felt, instead, that he must turn to men 
whose records were made in private 


 Bifairs. Such men, his idea has been, 
d would take new attitudes, try to get or- 
. der out of the ramshackle organization 
'S Bat has grown in the last 20 years. 

: Since the early days of President 


Roosevelt, Government agencies have 
been proliferating. Up against a special 
soblem, Mr. Roosevelt often would 

eate a special agency to handle it; then 
'S Bometimes syperimpose another upon it. 
Under Mr. Truman, it has been some- 
what the same. Ike prefers to be more 
orderly, to cut down some of the jerry- 
built structure, reduce Government func- 
fions, save money. He has given his 
assembled businessmen that task, among 
others. 

These men were selected on a basis 
of ability as Ike and his advisers saw it— 
wih an occasional glance at political 
desirabilities. There are no military men 
in the top spots, though Ike could have 
appointed some. There is no Kansas 
lone or Texas gang, or gang from Paris. 
There are no old cronies. In fact only a 
very few were previously personal 
friends. 

Altogether this is putting Government 
pn a new tack. American business has 
een most critical of the way the Demo- 
rats have run things. Now, businessmen 
re challenged to show what they can do. 
ke is giving them that opportunity. He, 
pnd they, are aware that, for any failure, 
business will be blamed—and blamed at 

e polls in the 1954 congressional elec- 
Hons, 

There inevitably will be bobbles, but 
ke's faith is in the general competence 
nd elasticity of the aides he has chosen. 
tom them, he expects a competent 








the HCovernment, tightly knit, with a mini- 

1e0 Hum of troublesome talking out of turn 
hen reporters are nearby. 

on & But, before the Eisenhower Adminis- 

- ration can achieve its success, its non- 

at- 


political businessmen must learn to live 






ot With Congress and its politicians. 

W Ef Politics. Like any Administration, the 
id isenhower regime must operate within 
ww" Baits fixed by Congress. Congressmen 
mS: Bke to be pampered. They have to 
pr tand for re-election periodically. They 
"it our’ popularity at home by seeking 
ie ; RVors—special projects, a job for a con- 
a ituent—of a sort that it is not always 
‘bi pnvenient for an official in the execu- 
hn ve branch to grant. 

e Congress is composed of practical poli- 


Cans, many of them long in Govern- 
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—Canfield in the Newark Evening News 


‘IT'LL MEAN A COMPLETE REMODELING JOB‘ 
--, a chance for businessmen to show what they can do 


ment and accustomed to old ways of 
doing things. Some of them have 
subtle ways of retaliating if a department 
head crosses them. They can hack at ap- 
propriations, urge hampering restrictions, 
take other courses. 

Then there is Senator Taft, the party’s 
Floor Leader though not altogether in 
harmony with Eisenhower objectives. 
He and other Republican congressional 


leaders are to be included in White 
House consultations, brought into the 
effort at harmonious, smooth-running 
Government by group agreement. 

Thus, plans are made and hopes are 
bright for a new type of Government, 
based on a preliminary meeting of 
minds, a Government far different from 
that to which the public has become ac- 
customed in 20 years of Democratic rule. 





-Harris & Ewing 


WHEN CONGRESS ASSEMBLES ... 


. .. practical polit 


ics enters the picture 
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LAST DAYS OF TRUMAN 


Outbound, He Looks Back 
—The Record of His Eight Years > 


Truman in perspective— 

He ushered in the atomic age; 
saw victory in World War Il; took 
the lead to save Greece, revive 
Europe, unite the West. 

But Stalin, trusted, turned out 
untrustworthy. Communism is not 
“contained.” China is lost. Korea 
is an open sore. 

And Truman _hasn’‘t 
peace—his No. 1 goal. 


Harry S. Truman, during his last 
days in office, is preoccupied with the 
place that he will have in history. 

The President is taking tons of per- 
sonal records with him when he leaves 
the White House. These will go into a 
library that is to rise on the Truman farm 
in Missouri. History students will have 
access to the Truman papers. 

To emphasize points that he wishes 
to go into the record, Mr. Truman is 
giving interviews to a number of writers. 
He has set out in his final state of the 
union message a 10,000-word record of 
his accomplishments. (See page 83). 
After leaving office the President expects, 
eventually, to write and to lecture. 

In the closing days of his Administra- 
tion, which extends back seven years and 
nine months, President Truman obvious- 
ly is bothered by some of the facts that 
he sees about him. 

The country is at war, not peace, 
though Mr. Truman has often said that 
peace was his main objective. 

Voters, too, have just defeated the 
Democratic Party. So Mr. Truman, who 
prides himself on his political prowess, 
cannot hand over the Presidency to a 
successor within his own party but must 
pass it on to the opposition. Mr. Truman 
makes it clear that he feels the country 
was “fooled” into voting for the change. 

Mr. Truman finds, moreover, surpris- 
ing and dismaying events all around the 
world. Things have not worked out at all 
the way he expected them to work out 
when he took power. 

Then, in April, 1945, Germany was 
about to surrender. Japan was on the 
ropes, and gave up a few months later 
after two A-bomb attacks. Mr. Truman 
knows that he will go down in history as 


found 
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the President who first authorized use 
of atomic weapons. But he is confident 
that this decision was a wise and hu- 
mane one. It brought World War II to 
what seemed a_ successful conclusion, 
an auspicious beginning for his Admin- 
istration. 

It seemed at Potsdam in July, 1945, 
that all was going to be well with the 
world. At that meeting with Joseph 
Stalin, Mr. Truman agreed that Germany 
should be turned into a pastoral state. 

The German nation was to be divided 
up into pieces, its industry destroyed. 
Mr. Truman also sealed the agreements 
reached by President Roosevelt at Yalta. 
He let Mr. Stalin have East Prussia. He 
went along with the division of Poland, 
giving the Russians a strangle hold on 
much of Europe. 

It was at Potsdam that the agreement 
was sealed for Stalin to come into the 
war against Japan. 

As he goes out of office, Mr. Tru- 
man is disillusioned about Potsdam. 

Things did not go as planned. Western 
Germany today is the strongest nation 
in West Europe. Its industry, once 
marked for destruction, is strong and 
thriving. It is to the Germans, bitter 
enemies in two recent wars, that the 
U.S. would like to turn for military help 
in balancing the power of Russia. 

Japan, another former opponent, like- 
wise is being rearmed. 

Russia, the friend with whom Mr. Tru- 
man dealt so hopefully in 1945, is an 
avowed and deadly antagonist, seeking 
in every available way to bring about 
this nation’s downfall. 

It is doubtful if history records a 
faster, more dramatic or more surpris- 
ing about-face than the one that Mr. 
Truman discovers when he looks back 
over the years to Potsdam. 

China. The abandonment of the U. S. 
wartime ally, Chiang Kai-shek—who is 
now being helped again—and the loss 
of China to Russia are other painful 
surprises that developed for Mr. Truman 
as the years passed. 

Chiang was one of the Big Five of the 
Allies in World War II. But, shortly after 
Japan surrendered, Mr. Truman sent 
Gen. George C. Marshall to China seek- 
ing a coalition government that would 
include Chiang’s enemies, the Chinese 
Communists. 

(Continued on page 26) 


1. POTSDAM: Truman met 
Stalin, July 17, 1945. Agreed 
to turn Germany into a pas. 
toral state. Accepted many 
’ Russian claims in Eastern 
Europe. : 


5. ‘TRUMAN DOCTRINE’: An- 
nounced doctrine of containmen 
for Communism in March, 194) 
Started aid to Greece. Russ 
took this for actuai declarati 
war that's gone on since. 


be a * » : 
‘7, Ce. 4: 
ae 


9. DEFENSE CUTS: Reducegm 
armed forces, in 1949 econ: 

omy wave. Stopped work o# 
big carrier; froze jet-develop- 
ment funds; held arms spend: 
ing to about 12 billion dollars 
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A ‘OM BOMB: On his orders, 

‘atom bomb was dropped 

roshima, Japan, Aug. 6, 

. Second bomb hit Nagasaki 

st 9. Japan surrendered 
4, 


ARSHALL PLAN: Pro- 

17 billion dollars for 
hall Plan" in Decem- 
1947. Aid to Europe 
d on long-range basis, 
ving to date. 





‘CHINA LOST: Wrote off 
ia; Aug. 5, 1949. Said further 
to Nationolists was futile. 


I te Forester December 7s) 
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3. CHINA MISSION: Sent Gen. 
George Marshall to China in 
December, 1945, to bring coali- 
tion between Communists and 
Chiang Kai-shek Government. 


Mission failed. Aid to Chiang cut. 


7. ‘AIR LIFT’: Fought Russia's 
blockade of Berlin, started 
June 24, 1948. Stuck by Ber- 
lin air lift, despite high cost, 
until Russians gave in, ie 
30, 1949, 


11. KOREA: Ordered U.S. . 
armed forces to resist Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, | 
June, 1950. Started drive to 
rearm U. S., allies,and former - 
aneenet Germany and Japan. 


4. WAGE RISE: Promoted in- 
crease of 18.5 cents an hour 
for steelworkers, January, 
1946. Started first of seven 
annual rounds of wage rises. 


8. ELECTION: Won: 4 mere: 
years of presidential power, 


heavy odds. Tried to build a 2 
“Fair Deal,” but was blocked : 
in Henares shh own. Party 


12. DEFEAT: Saw his par 
beaten in 1952 electio: 


' Leaves office with China lost; 


“hot wear" in Korea; “cold 


wear’. Hes Europe; peaceful — 
Solutions nowhere in — 
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When this mission failed, a 10-month 
embargo was placed on shipment of 
arms to Chiang, though the Commu- 
nists continued to get aid from Russia. 
That was followed by some limited aid, 
of surplus military supplies and equip- 
ment, for Chiang. Then in August, 1949, 
a State Department report declared that 
further aid was futile. 

Chiang fled to Formosa and the Com- 
munists took over. Mr. Truman declared 
that the U.S. would not give aid or ad- 
vice to save either Chiang or Formosa. 

On June 27, 1950, however, after 
Communist troops invaded South Korea, 
Mr. Truman ordered the Seventh Fleet 
to protect Formosa against attack. A 
U.S. military mission was sent to help 
Chiang train his remaining troops. The 
U.N. Commander in Chief in the Far 
East made a personal visit to Chiang. 


THE TRUMAN FAMILY: DESTINATION, MISSOURI 


nism’s population resources with one 
swoop. China’s fall brought all of Asia, 
including rich Indo-China, under Com- 
munism’s shadow. It exposed India to 
direct pressure. 

In the Middle East, “containment” has 
failed to. keep Communism from gaining 
strength in Iran, in Morocco, and among 
the Arabs who used to be stanch friends 
of the West. Despite “containment,” 
Communism is gaining in Latin Ameri- 
ca. (See page 30.) 

When Mr. Truman formally an- 
nounced that Russia weuld be opposed 
wherever she attempted to expand, the 
Russians probably expected a big re- 
armament program to begin at once in 
the United States. Actually, nothing of 
the sort occurred. President Truman in- 
stead embarked on an economy program 
for the armed forces. 





—United Press 


. .. tons of historical records will go with them 


China policy was being reversed 
again, but too late to save China. 

“Containment” of Communism is 
arother Truman policy that has not al- 
ways worked as intended, though it has 
produced some bright spots for Mr. Tru- 
man to cite, in his surveys of the past. 

The Truman Doctrine of “contain- 
ing” Communism, by aiding nations 
threatened with direct or indirect Rus- 
sian control, was enunciated in 1947. 
Then, Communism was strung only in 
Eastern Europe and Russia itself. 

Mr. Truman applied his policy first 
to Greece and Turkey. They were res- 
cued from Communist infiltration, a vic- 
tory for Mr. Truman. He scored again 
when the “air lift” defeated Russian ef- 
forts to toss the Allies out of Berlin. 

In China, however, Russia grabbed 
470 million people, tripling Commu- 
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Russia’s A-bomb. Mr. Truman, in 
his review of events, says that the ex- 
plosion by Russia of her first atomic 
bomb was the signal that alerted his Ad- 
ministration and stimulated a rearma- 
ment drive. The record shows that Mr. 
Truman announced Russia’s A-bomb ex- 
plosion on Sept. 23, 1949. On October 
29, four weeks later, in the interest of 
economy, he impounded 615 million dol- 
lars from an armed-forces appropriation 
bill just. voted by Congress. He stopped a 
crucial allotment of 80 million dollars for 
jet-engine development, one of the areas 
where U.S. was weakest. 

The Marshall Plan, Point Four and 
other forms of economic aid and gifts 
also have produced some rather surpris- 
ing and disappointing results for Mr. 
Truman. 

When he looks back to 1947, at the 





time the Marshall Plan was first pro- 
posed, Mr. Truman discovers that this 
aid was supposed to cost about 17 billion 
dollars, end in five years, and transform 
Western Europe into a healthy concem 
that could stand on its own feet. 

Instead, he finds after five years 
that aid to Europe has cost about 20 bil- 
lion dollars, counting military aid, and 
no end is in sight. Britain still is seeking 
help. France reels from one crisis to 
another, with shaky governments that 
seem unable to solve the financial prob- 
lems. Italy is facing another election, 
just as on the eve of the Marshall Plan, 
with the Communists making a big try 
for power and the outlook uncertain. 

Counting Point Four and everything 
else, Mr. Truman finds that he has 
passed out about 30 billions of the tax- 
payers’ dollars to other nations around 
the world since 1945. Yet the U. S. seems 
to have fewer real friends than ever, 
and the demands for aid sound just 
about as loud as ever. 

The North Atlantic Treaty, one of 
the more successful of the Truman Ad- 
ministration’s diplomatic ventures, has 
not produced the fruits that Mr. Truman 
expected to see by this time. 

In Western Europe, defense budgets 
are being cut, draft periods reduced, 
arms production slowed. West Germany 
is holding back on the formation of her 
army, which is supposed to play a key 
role in the defense of Europe. A strong 
and vigorous Allied military organiza- 
tion in Europe and the Mediterranean 
seems far away. 

On the home front, through all his 
seven years and nine months in power, 
Mr. Truman has many other surprises 
and upsets to look back upon. 

He came into office expecting defla- 
tion and unemployment. Instead, he 
found himself caught up in a whirlwind 
of inflation, which his own policies often 
helped to speed. 

For example, Mr. Truman helped to 
settle the steel strike of early 1946 with 
a wage increase of 18.5 cents an hour. 
That touched off a wave of strikes and 
wage demands that resulted in the end 
of effective price and wage controls, and 
the beginning of an inflationary wage 
spiral now in its seventh upward round. 

The election of 1948 was a great per- 
sonal victory that Mr. Truman recalls 
with satisfaction in his reminiscences. 
But after it came the rejection of his pet 
ideas for the U.S. by a Congress con- 
trolled by his own party—one more upset. 

As he leaves the White House, Mr. 
Truman declares that he would not 
change a single major decision he made 
as President. But he seems to want the 
public to get his explanation of his de- 
cisions, before the historians start to 
work. 
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Most Completely New 





Car On The Road 






















All new, distinctively new, with a promise of action in every clean, 
flowing line! That’s the new ’53 Dodge, the Action Car of the Year! 
Powered for action, with surging new V-8 performance. Styled for action, 
with travel-planned interiors and a sleek “continental” design flair. 
Engineered for action, with flashing new Gyro-Torque Drive, new curve- 
holding ride. You’ll enjoy one thrilling discovery after another when you 
Road Test the 53 Dodge. Coronet V-8 and Meadowbrook 6 Series. 


Specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 


EVERYTHING NEW... AND LOWER PRICED, TOO! 


its a wer-Facked Beauty 


New-All New 


53 amet 
| f | 1 | 2 Every Inch is Travel Planned 


Up to 11 cu. ft. more space in 

Cargo-Carrier rear deck. Sweeping 

curved windshield, wrap-around 

Th ° ° ° rear window. Up to 244 sq. in. 
e Acton Cor for Active Ameticans more glass area. Dodge is tailored 


to the needs of Active Americans! 











New Surging V8 Power 


New 140-h.p. Red Ram V-Eight 
packs more punch per cubic inch. 
Most efficient engine design in 
any American car, with more 
speed than you'll ever need! 






Styled for Action 
Inside and Out 


Sleek and trim outside, with more 
room thaneverinspacious Travel- 
Lounge interiors. Chair-high 
“Comfort Contour” seats give 
more restful support. Two-tone 
Fashion-Fiber Fabrics. Coronet 
4-Door Sedan illustrated above. 
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IS IKE TO BE UNDERPAID? 


Ike, as President, will have 
$39,000 less in take-home pay 
than Truman. He has to pay a tax 
on his $50,000 expense account. 

Eisenhower hasn‘t complained, 
but Truman thinks this tax is 
wrong. He wants Congress to 
treat Ike as it treated him. 


Congress, though, is in no 
mood to agree. Voters, as tax- 
payers, frown on special treat- 
ment for anyone, even the Presi- 
dent. 


The question of how much income 
the President needs to live in a stvle 
befitting the office is on the fire again. 

President Truman, who has drawn 
bigger take-home pay from the Govern- 
than any of his predecessors in the 
White House, is urging Congress to do 
as well by his successor, Dwight Eisen- 
hower. Any less than that, says Mr. Tru- 
man, will not be enough. 

And there will be considerably less 
for Mr, Eisenhower unless Congress 
votes to change the law. 

Such a change, actually, seems un- 
likely. Mr. Eisenhower is making no com- 
plaint. In Congress, there appears to be 
little disposition to raise the President's 
pay—or to give the new President the 
same tax exemption that Mr. Truman 
has enjoyed on a portion of his pay. 

The tax exemption is the thing that 
raises all the hullabaloo. In 1949, at 
the beginning of Mr. Truman’s second 
term, the salary of the President was 
raised from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. 
At the same time, Congress threw in a 
$50,000 expense allowance for the Presi- 
dent, to be paid like salary, free of any 
accounting, and exempt from the fed- 


eral income tax. This was in addition to. 


a second tax-free expense account of 
$40,000 to pay for travel and entertain- 
ing. (See page 43.) 

Mr. Truman found that, with his in- 
creased salary, his special tax advantages 
and all the other perquisites of his office, 
he was holding one of the highest-pay- 
ing jobs in the United States. 

Smaller tax-free allowances were voted 
for the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House and members of Congress. 

This happened at a time when Mr. 
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Truman Says So, 


Truman himself was complaining about 
general tax reductions voted by the 
Republican 80th Congress. Then, just a 
vear and a half later, the Korean war 
broke out, and the President called on 
Congress to finance rearmament by tax- 
ing the people “until it hurts.” 

That raised questions about the spe- 
cial tax privileges that Congress had 
given to the top elected officials but 
denied to the ordinary man. 

So Congress, vielding to criticism, 
changed the law—effective with the shift 
in Administration and Congress this 
month. Expense allowances continue, but 
the new President, Vice President and 
Speaker will pay taxes on the whole 
amount. Congressmen will get tax de- 
ductions to cover part of the cost of 
maintaining homes in Washington. But 
outright tax exemption is out. 

Mr. Truman insists that it is no more 
than fair to allow tax deductions to cover 
the “extraordinary living expenses” of the 
President, the Vice President and the 
Speaker. He takes the position that he 
has had none too much income, and that 
Mr. Eisenhower, without special priv- 
ileges, will be underpaid. 

The figures, as the outgoing President 
gives them to Congress, are shown in 
the table on this page. 

He has drawn $150,000 a vear, out of 
which he has paid $56,000 in taxes, 
leaving $94,000 to live on. 


but Congress Doubts It 


Mr. Eisenhower, says his predecessor 
in the White House, will pay $95,000 
in taxes, leaving him $55,000 a year to 
live on. This means a $39,000 cut in 
take-home pay from what Mr. Truman 
was allowed. 

Mr. Truman’s comment: “I do not be- 
lieve that this is equitable or that the 
Congress intended any such result.” 

This statement seems to imply that all 
taxes in the upper brackets are too high. 
What he urges for the new President is 
not more pay, but less tax. 

The last time Congress voted special 
tax privileges for a President, ordinary 
taxpayers complained. There isn’t much 
inclination to stir up the same com- 
plaints again. 

The alternative, an increase in pay or 
allowances, runs into the argument that 
almost no American families will be 
able to live as well as the Eisenhowers in 
the next four years, whether the presi- 
dential pay is raised or not. 

The new first family will have a sizable 
income from investments on top of the 
$150,000 pay from the Government. In 
addition, they will be furnished a mansion 
to live in, a fleet of automobiles, an air- 
plane, a railroad car, a yacht, a staff of 
servants and the $40,000 annual al- 
lowance for travel and entertaining. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself, so far as any- 
body can tell, thinks that is enough. So, 
apparently, does Congress. 
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A $39,000 Cut in Take-Home Pay for President 





President Truman has 

been getting an annual 

en Oo. . a 
° 


$100,000 


Plus tax-free expense 
allowance of . . . . 
* 
Moking a total of . . . 
* 


His income tax, figured on 
the $100,000 salary alone, 


oo 


Leaving an after-tax income of 


50,000 
150,000 


56,000 











President Eisenhower, 
too, will get an annual 
sdlary of. cs ge. 
e 
Plus a yearly expense 
allowance of. . . . 
e 
Making a total of . . 
« 
But he will be taxed on 
the full $150,000, making 
his. fk G50 Se 


> 
So his after-tax income will be reduced to 


$100,000 


50,000 
150,000 


95,000 











$94,000 








$55,000 
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Communists Get New Toe Holds 
They‘re Finding Soft 


U.S. now finds itself facing 
a new front in the “‘cold war.” 
Stalin tactics are showing up all 
over Latin America. 

Communists are in the open in 
Guatemala, gaining power. They 
are stirring up Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, causing trouble almost 
everywhere. Countries are flood- 
ed with propaganda. 

It's the old Communist game, 
making inroads close to U. S. 


Reported from GUATEMALA CITY, LA 
PAZ, RIO DE JANEIRO and SANTIAGO 


Communists, who are being frus- 
trated in some other parts of the 
world, are stirring up new trouble in 
this Hemisphere. 

Here in this small Central American 
republic is the center of the Communist 
organization for the Americas. Commu- 
nist propaganda and agents from Guate- 
mala are showing up in country after 
country throughout Latin America. 

In Guatemala, where Latin Commu- 
nists have their firmest hold, the Com- 
munist organization holds a position of 
real power in national politics. There is 
every prospect that party leaders and 





BRAZIL'S ARMY 
. . a Communist influx 
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sympathizers, after the election this 
week end, will wield even more power. 
Communists here work openly, get 
candidates elected and policies carried 
out with a minimum of subterfuge. 

Elsewhere through Central and South 
America, Communists are active. For 
the most part, however, they are in no 
position to gain control or operate en- 
tirely in the open. Largely outlawed 
now, they are of less concern to U.S. 
Foreign Service officers than at some 
other times in the past. 

Even so, their agitation is becoming 
unmistakable and some officials are won- 
dering out loud whether Stalin is trying 
to get the United States entangled in 
troubles at places nearer home than 
Korea and Iran. 

Anti-United States agitation, spon- 
sored or encouraged by Communists, is 
showing up almost everywhere. “Peace 
assemblies” are held by Communist-front 
organizations. A definite Communist in- 
fluence is showing up in public schools, 
in big labor unions, in youth groups. 

Propaganda is appearing in immense 
quantities. Communist magazines, writ- 
ten in Spanish and printed by the Com- 
inform press in Bucharest, are being 
sold now by newsstands through much 
of Latin America. So is a Communist 
newspaper, with a Bucharest date line 
and a circulation apparently high in the 
millions. Communist books are being 











—Manning in the Phoenix, Arizona Republic 


‘TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDY’ 
. » . @ propaganda blanket 


Spots in Latin America 


circulated widely, sold at nominal cost or 
given away by Soviet “cultural centers.” 
And Radio Moscow blankets the area 
with Communist propanganda in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 

In Brazil, Communists are known to 
be in the armed forces. Others have in- 
filtrated nationalist organizations, espe- 
cially those formed to prevent U.S. 
capital from being used to develop 
Brazilian oil resources. Communists, 
working with other groups, so far have 
prevented passage of a U.S.-Brazilian 
defense alliance. There is trouble, too, 
far back in the inaccessible jungle of 
Brazil, where a revolutionary “army” is 
reported forming. 

Bolivia, which recently had a left- 
wing revolution, now has a Government 
that appears to have some Communist 
leanings. Communists there backed Gov- 
ernment seizure of the all-important tin 
mines. The Trotskyist Workers Revolu- 
tionary Party (P.O.R.) now dominates 
the miners’ unions and has a major voice 
in the Bolivian Labor Confederation. In 
recent days, an effort to oust left-wing 
members of the Government resulted in 
a crackdown by the Government. 

In Colombia, Communists are split 
into rival groups and are being op- 
posed in labor unions by strong non- 
Communist movements. Yet Colombian 
Communists are becoming dangerous as 
they exert more and more influence in 








BOLIVIA'S TIN MINERS 
. . a left-wing union 
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Center of stepped-up Communist 
infiltration; Communists here 
virtually control the Government. 


| 
Communists back Government 
seizure of tin mines. New effort to 





Communists here are influential in 

organized labor. Party expects to 

regain legal status under President 
Carlos Ibanez. 





oust “left-wingers” from Cabinet fails. 














































Communists active in university, 
stir up sentiment against U. S. 


Communists infiltrate armed 
forces, join with nationalists 
to prevent approval of U. S. 
defense pact, are reported to 
have 18,000-man guerrilla 
army in jungle areas. 








the essentially non-Communist revolt 
now going on in back-country areas. 

Chile, which outlawed the Communist 
Party in 1948, is finding that its Com- 
munists are still around and becoming 
more vocal. Chances that the party will 
come out in the open again are increas- 
ing under the new Chilean President, 
Carlos Ibafiez. 

There is some Communist stirring in 
Panama, too, near the vital Canal Zone. 
Efforts there, as elsewhere, are centered 
in anti-United States agitation, blaming 
all of the local ills on “Yankee imperial- - 
im” in a campaign of irresponsible 
hatred. 

Guatemala, however, is where most 
of the activity centers and where the 
biggest test lies ahead. It is here, too, 
that U.S. business interests may soon be 
directly affected. With Communists and 
fellow travelers wielding strong influ- 
ence in the Government itself, Guate- 
mala’s biggest private investor, the United 
Fruit Co., faces possible loss of large 
land holdings. 

You get an idea of what’s going on 
when you listen to the official radio or 
tad the official newspaper. Both keep 
taking digs at the United States. Rus- 
sia and her satellites, on the other hand, 
ae praised as the champions of peace 
and true democracy. Communist opera- 
tions go beyond the press and radio, 

ever, 

A “National Peace Committee,” run 
by Communists, is active. National 
peace assemblies” are held. Guatemala 
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had three representatives at the Com- 
munist “peace conference” in Peiping 
this year, and 11 at the one in Vienna. 

Back in the highland coffee planta- 
tions and in the jungles, many of the il- 
literate Indians are convinced that they 
should look to the Communists for land, 
education, health and peace. 

The Social Security Institute, Guate- 
mala’s equivalent of the U.S. Federal 
Security Agency, is in Communist hands. 
There is Communist influence in the 
public schools. 

Organized labor is controlled outright 
by the Communists. The Guatemalan 
Confederation of Workers, which takes 
in virtually all the unions, is tied in with 
the party-line Latin-American Confed- 
eration of Workers (CTAL) and the 
Communist-run World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

Guatemala’s President, Jacobo Arbenz 
Guzman, is not considered to be a Com- 
munist. There are no avowed members 
of the party in his cabinet. But Arbenz 
is heavily indebted to the Communists. 
It was a Communist-sparked coalition 
that put him into office in 1950. 

Arbenz is not considered a_ strong 
executive. Although he _ occasionally 
shows some independence, he usually 
does what the Communists want him to 
do. 

Congress, in Guatemala, is controlled 
by the Government coalition. Of 54 seats, 
only 10 are held by opposition deputies. 
Four of the coalition deputies are Com- 
munists, and eight others invariably fol- 
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low the lead of these four. The other 
coalition deputies usually go along with 
the Communists. 

At the election this week end, 38 new 
deputies are to be chosen. A little while 
back, there was a fuss inside the coali- 
tion over supporting two Communist 
candidates. In order to get time in which 
to straighten things out, the Govern- 
ment postponed the elections from 
December to January. Now a_ small 
group that refused to endorse the Com- 
munists has pulled out, leaving the coali- 
tion fully committed to the party candi- 
dates. 

The United Fruit Co., since it is a big 
“Yankee” firm, comes in for plenty of 
abuse, even though it pays above-aver- 
age wages. A group of peasants, invok- 
ing a new law, is trying to have the Gov- 
ernment seize and redistribute big land 
holdings of the company. 

Outcome of this case is uncertain. The 
Government realizes that the company’s 
banana business earns more dollars and 
employs more people than any other 
section of the Guatemalan economy ex- 
cept the coffee industry. So far, the Gov- 
ernment has refused to run the company 
out of the country. 

But the election results are less un- 
certain. The Government coalition, with 
Communists in leading roles, expects 
confidently to tighten its grip on Guate- 
mala at the polls this week end. If it 
succeeds as expected, the Communist 
hold on this Hemisphere will be even 
stronger next week. 
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New U.S. immigration law— 
under attack—is not likely to be 
altered much. Here are the rea- 
sons why: 

McCarran-Walter Act was four 
years in the making. Idea going 
around that it's a jerry-built 
catchall is all wrong. 

Basic theory behind the law is 
that structure of U.S. population 
is set; there is no need for another 
mass migration. 


Powerful lobbies are now at work 
trying to get Congress to rewrite this 
country’s new law governing immigra- 
tion from other lands. 

Objective of lobby pressure is to over- 
turn the McCarran-Walter Act, which 
retains a 28-year-old formula fixing im- 
migration quotas on the basis of na- 
tional origin. Total immigration quota is 
154,657 persons per year and the law 
saves 7 out of 10 quota numbers for 
British, Irish and German people. 

Ideas behind the formula, when it 
was first passed in 1924, were these: 

Cut off waves of new immigrants, 
mostly from Southern and South- 
eastern Europe, which had reached 
more than 1 million a year. 

Make sure that U.S. population 
pattern would not be drastically 
changed, by fixing quotas in propor- 
tion to the number of people of each 
nationality who already were in this 
country in 1920. 

Congress clung to these principles 
when it admitted 400,000 displaced per- 
sons and refugees from Europe after 
World War II. The DP immigrants were 
marked off against future quotas for na- 
tions in which they were born. 

The new immigration law resulted 
from four years of work by committees 
of Congress that rewrote and codified a 
patchwork of laws. The Act, passed over- 
whelmingly last summer over President 
Truman’s veto, keeps the national-origins 
quota system. 

Pressure now comes from groups that 
would like to alter this immigration pat- 
tern. These groups want to raise total 
quotas to more than 250,000 a year and 
to let in a much higher proportion of 
Southern Europeans and displaced per- 
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IMMIGRATION SQUABBLE: WHY? 


Pressure to Lift 


sons who now have their names on 
long lists of registrants for immigration 
visas. 

Organizations applying pressure repre- 
sent minority nationality groups, Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, labor unions and 
some charity groups. Pressure is strong- 
est from a handful of areas in New York 
and other Northern and Eastern sections 
where foreign-born people can exercise 
strong influence at the polls. 

Dozens of these groups have succeeded 
in getting their views together in an of- 





ficial Government report. They testified 
before a special commission appointed 
by President Truman, The commission 
has just recommended complete revision 
of the law to increase immigration and 
to do away with the national-origins 
formula. 

Pressure for bigger immigration also 
was applied last year when Congress 
was considering the law. 

Why the lawmakers did not give in to 
this pressure—and show no disposition 
to do so now—is plain in the private 
sentiments expressed by some of them. 

Lobbyists, they say, do not represent 
real popular demand. As one important 
Senator put it: “We feel no great pres- 
sure from the common people for letting 
in a lot of new people.” 

Absorbing immigrants is more difficult 
now. The U.S. is filling up. Population 


aa \ 
* 





Bars for Europe’s DP’s 


is growing steadily without big immigra- 
tion. Big waves of new people are not 
needed as laborers. 

Cities tend to become jammed with 
the kind of immigrant now most 
eager to enter the United States, 
Problems are created by masses of peo- 
ple who cannot speak English and are 
cut off, by language, from the rest of 
the nation. 

Priorities now are allotted to immi- 
grants with special skills needed in this 
country and to relatives of those already 


SENATOR McCARRAN (RIGHT) WATCHES SCREENING OF IMMIGRANTS 
Some groups object, but the law is likely to stay 


here. Congressmen feel this is a fair sys- 
tem. It allows the U.S. to pick and 
choose immigrants who would make the 
best and most productive citizens, and 
it helps keep families together. 

Other countries, some Congressmen 
believe, should do more to take in peo- 
ple who want to leave crowded Europe. 
Frontiers exist in Canada, Africa and 
South America, where new people could 
increase development of mines, farms 
and industries. 

A good mixture of people already 
exists in the United States, in the belief 
of many Congressmen, and they do not 
want to change it drastically. 

Indications are that immigration pol- 
icy will stay as it is, because, as one Sena- 
tor expressed it: “We simply feel that 
there is no great need in the United States 
for a big flow of people from abroad.” 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....BONN....LONDON....TEHERAN....- 





>> Developments in Paris and Bonn--especially Paris--mean this: 

European Army is virtually dead before it's born. Treaty will be revised 
to a fare-thee-well. Atlantic Alliance has been severely set back by the French. 
General Ridgway's command is being shot full of holes, his plans upset. 











West German independence will be delayed again. It's subject to French veto. 

Occupation of Germany will therefore have to drag on a while longer. 

German Army will be obstructed by French as long as possible. 

Accordingly.....France is to be downgraded as U.S. ally if French refuse to 
co-operate. West Germany moves up as potentially more powerful ally for U.S. 














-New Big Three may be U.S., Britain, Germany, leaving France outside looking in. 


>> So, Dwight Eisenhower's careful planning in Europe is coming unstuck at 
the very moment he assumes the Presidency of the United States. 
U.S. program for Europe is on verge of collapse. 
Defense build-up is stymied far short of goal U.S. has had in mind. 
Aid for Europe, at same time, faces sharp cuts from new U.S. Congress. 
American vision of unified Europe can be forgotten, short of a miracle. 
U.S. will have to come up with whole new set of alternatives for Europe. 
Eisenhower ideas, as of year. ago in Europe, will have to be revised. 
Attack on the Eisenhower ideas is out in the open in both Paris and Bonn. 
French are wrecking Eisenhower's hopes of European Army, of pooling German 
and French forces. French, while opposing U.S. leadership, ask more U.S. aid. 
Germans, in sudden about-face, also ask revision of European Army treaty. 

















>> Question up to Eisenhower is what in the world he can do about Europe. 
French leadership isn't the answer. It's a blueprint for inaction. 
U.S. withdrawal from Europe, as alternative, invites Stalin to walk in. 
Arming Germans to defend Europe is only choice left to Eisenhower if U.S. 
and British troops are not to be garrisoned in Germany forever. 
French may have to permit U.S. to arm Germans as condition of U.S. aid to 
France. Otherwise, German Army will rise anyway, secretly if no other way. 
U.S., as it is, has equipment for German Army ready, all stockpiled. 











>> In Paris, trend is rightist, nationalist, anti-German, anti-European-unity. 
Followers of General de Gaulle are in position to write the ticket. 
Robert Schuman is out. Schuman-Adenauer partnership, pro-U.S., favoring 
Franco-German alliance and European unity, has been dissolved by Gaullists. 
What De Gaulle favors is completely independent French Army, run only by 
Frenchmen, not subject to interference from Americans, British, Germans. And 
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WORLDGRAN-- (Continued) 


in addition, De Gaulle wants bigger role for France in Atlantic Alliance. 
New French Government will lean this way. It will also cut arms spending 
this year and simultaneously ask U.S. for more aid, especially for Indo-China. 
De Gaulle himself stays outside Cabinet, not being member of Parliament. 
De Gaulle's return to power is thus unlikely short of real crack-up in France. 














>> French officials don't seem to realize it, but truth is both Britain and 
U.S. have lost confidence in France as an ally, as key to future of Europe. 
French Governments have been long on plans, short on performance. 
European Army was a French idea. Now the French are scuttling it. 
Franco-German alliance has been basic to Allied plans for Europe. French 
for a while said they were for alliance, but now they're scuttling that. 
Allied bases in France, as result, face uncertain future. U.S. bases in 
North Africa are in similar fix. More trouble is sure in that area. Indo-China 
war, at same time, will be dumped into U.S. lap if France can arrange it. 
In France itself, endless Cabinet upsets add up to political anarchy. 
Drastic constitutional changes are needed. But the French won't make them. 
It's not surprising Stalin concentrates on France as the weak link. 

















>> U.S. is again being told by Britain not to expect any increase in British 
help for the war in Korea. This is what Britain's leaders are saying: 

Winston Churchill, in New York: U.S. ought to recognize that a draw in Korea 
is better than a defeat. U.S. can pat itself on back that intervention in Korea 
has done more than anything else to improve chances of world peace. U.S., 
though, must reserve strength for Europe. That's world center of gravity. 

Anthony Eden, in London: No end to Korean war is in sight. Stalin's talk 
of peace is insincere. So, United Nations just has to see the war through. 

But the sacrifices are heavy--especially for the United States. 

British attitude, in other words, is that indefinite deadlock is prospect 

to be faced, and accepted, in Korea. Drive for victory is too costly, risky. 














>> In Teheran, the Communists' chances look somewhat brighter again. 
Premier Mossadegh is again under heavy attack. His rivals are after him. 
If Mossadegh loses power, Communists figure to ride in on coattails of 
Mossadegh's rival, Sayed Kashani, religious leader with considerable influence. 
Kashani has been flirting with Communists, thinks he can control them. 
Kashani-Communist regime would probably end up with Communists on top. 
U.S. would find Kashani, even without Communists, difficult to deal with, 
even more difficult than Mossadegh, far more anti-Western. 











>> Attack on Mossadegh in Iran's Parliament came at a bad time for U.S. and 
Britain. Oil negotiations were making progress. Now outlook is uncertain. 

Best guess in Teheran is that Mossadegh really wants an oil deal, now. 

This is why he asked Parliament for extension of his dictatorial powers for 
a year. Last six months, he says, hasn't been enough to carry out reforms he's 
planned for Iran. More to the point, he wants dictatorial power in order to 
negotiate oil deal as he thinks best. He doesn't want Parliament butting in. 

Iran's Parliament in recent months has done what Mossadegh wanted. When 
deputies got restless, Mossadegh appealed to people. That's worked in past. 
Whether it will this time is anybody's guess. If not, it's trouble for U.S. 
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EST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


Headline Industrial News from the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio Area 


= 


@ Ashtabula City Site, 175 acres, 1%2 miles north of main city district near Ashtabula harbor. 


2 LARGE NEW PLANT SITES NOW AVAILABLE ON LAKE ERIE’S “CHEMICAL SHORE” 


Shown on this page are two outstanding new plant Low Taxes—Property taxes per $100 valuation are 


sites, both located in small-city or semi-rural areas low in the two townships: Ashtabula $1.28; Perry 
within an hour and a half drive of Cleveland. $2.33. City of Ashtabula: $2.61. 
Ideally located for chemical production as well } 

as many types of general manufacturing, with A Rare Opportunity—Act Today 
numerous basic chemicals at hand, these sites offer For complete information about either of these 
easy access to mainline rail and highway facilities, | 2¢W Sites and the opportunities for your company 
soil conditions favorable to heavy structures, here, phone, wire or write Development Depart- 
nearby lake ports. ment, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All inquiries 


held in strict confidence. 
Utilities—Dependable electric power supply availa- 
ble from Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
1,144,000-kilowatt interconnected system. Natural 
gas available in area. Unlimited fresh water from 
Lake Erie. 


Nearby Communities— Ashtabula and Lake Counties 
have a combined population of 170,000. Both sites 
easily accessible by automobile or bus. 





@ Perry Township Site, 368 acres, Lake Erie frontage 2500 feet, 
20 miles southwest of Ashtabula, 8 miles northwest of Painesville. 


THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION — 81,000,000 customers 
within 500 miles... 3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE © CHerry 1-4200 e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








with R. A. BUTLER 


British Chancellor of the Exchequer 


WHAT BRITAIN WANTS TO TELL IKE 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Prime Minister Churchill’s 
visit to the U.S. opens up important questions on 
what Great Britain expects from the new Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Does London want more U.S. aid? Wider 
trade? A change in U.S. handling of such big 
problems as defense? 

One of the few men who know precisely what 
Winston Churchill has in mind is R. A. Butler, 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer and long re- 





garded as the “brains” of the Conservative Party. 
At the time Mr. Churchill was in America, Mr. 
Butler was interviewed in his offices in the British 
Treasury by Charles H. Kline, Associate Editor of 
U.S. News & World Report in London. 

In this exclusive interview—the first granted 
any American publication—Mr. Butler discusses 
frankly the British Government’s attitude to- 
ward the U. S. and the rest of the world at the start 
of a new Administration in Washington. 








Q Chancellor Butler, in addition to Mr. Churchill’s 
personal trip, I take it that Washington can expect 
some British ministerial visits before long? 

A Yes, something of the sort, sometime, is a prob- 
ability. We start from the axiom that these deep- 
seated difficulties in the world’s trade and payments 
are a common problem, and that common problems 
call for co-operative solutions. We certainly hope to 
discuss our ideas with our friends in Europe and 
America. Times and places have yet to be decided, but 
we shall take the right opportunities to seek the col- 
laboration of other countries in plans for expanding 
production and trade. 

Q With a change of Administrations in Washington 
and nearly 100 new Congressmen, much thought is 
being given to continuing foreign aid. Now you are 
credited with the slogan “Trade, not aid,” and a lot 
of people want to know: Do you mean it? 

A If coining slogans is a crime, I must plead guilty 
to this one. It was unpremeditated, but the phrase 
does symbolize my conviction that economic aid is 
neither a sound nor an enduring basis for co-operation 
between the U.S. and Great Britain. 

We have had no general economic aid from the U. S. 
since the 1950 allotment. We have, of course, had— 
and are very glad to have had—assistance under the 
Mutual Security Program. But that is assistance re- 
lated to defense. I regard it as quite a different thing 
from general economic aid. And there is a good deal 
less of it than there was of Marshall aid. 

Q Do you think the slogan will work? 

A That depends on how much we all want to make 
it work. For the success of “trade, not aid” we need 
the right atmosphere in the world; and the right 
policies in the debtor countries like Great Britain and 
in America. The right atmosphere is one of expanding 
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trade and production. And that would require, among 
other things, a high level of activity in the U.S.., since 
it is the giant which can rock—or steady—the whole 
boat. The right policies for debtor countries mean ex- 
panding their production at competitive prices, and 
ordering their internal affairs so as to make sure that 
enough is available for export. 

Q And what about the U. S. policies? You need not 
hesitate to say what you think; many people there 
would like to know— 

A Thank you. But what I have to say is nothing 
new. Many leading Americans and a growing number 
of your big representative bodies have been saying it 
for some time. The right policies for a creditor coun- 
try like the U.S. include readiness to receive imports, 
and to let foreign goods compete in their domestic 
markets without artificial obstructions. In the U.S., 
that touches particularly upon tariff policy and 
tariff procedures, quota restrictions, “Buy American” 
legislation, shipping discrimination and_ subsidies. 
Moreover, the “trade, not aid” policy would be 
greatly strengthened by a continuance and expansion 
of U.S. overseas investment, both governmental and 
private. 

Q So you don’t object to the idea of U.S. invest- 
ment in the British Commonwealth? 

A On the contrary—-we hope to see a great deal 
more of it. In Britain itself we have just made a 
change that will enable U.S. investors to take out 
their capital profits as well as their dividends in 
dollars. 

Then finally—if I may go on—reasonably steady 
American purchase of raw materials, at reasonably 
stable and economic prices, would be a very great 
help in maintaining equilibrium between the U. S. and 
the rest of the world. 
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Advantages of ‘Trade, not Aid’ .. . Need for Easing 


Of U.S. Import Curbs ... Welfare Spending to Stay 


So the “trade, not aid” policy can certainly be made 
a reality, but it will require some very strenuous 
efforts by the debtor countries and some bold decisions 


§ by the creditor ones. New policies and new trade pat- 


terns cannot be brought into full effectiveness over- 
night. But the results of those policies if they were 
adopted would be very striking in the not so very 
long run. And I have reason to think that the debtor 
countries like Great Britain will be ready to play 
their part. 

Q What is the British point of view, if Britain is 
devoting to defense only 10 per cent of her gross na- 
tional product and the U.S. 17 per cent or so? 

A It takes more than a couple of percentages to 
size up the relative defense burdens borne by two 
countries so different as Britain and the U.S. You are 
cettainly devoting a larger proportion of your na- 
tional product to rearmament than we are, though 
not, I think, quite so much larger as the figures you 
quote suggest. I don’t want to go into technical de- 
tails, but if you have a figure of 17 per cent for the 
U.S., the comparable figure for Britain’s present effort 
would probably be about 12 or 13, not 10. 

However that may be, the U. S. is, of course, a much 
wealthier country than Britain, with a national in- 
come per head two or three times as large. It is a 
recognized principle of taxation in both our countries 
that the wealthier a person is, the larger the fraction 
of his income which he can fairly be called upon to 
pay in tax. I think the same principle applies to the 
sharing of the cost of the defense effort among the 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] part- 
ners. On the face of it, it does not seem inequitable 
that the U.S. should be devoting a larger proportion 
of its resources to the common defense effort than 
Britain, or that Britain should be doing more than 
poorer countries like Italy or Greece. 

Another and perhaps a more practical way of 
comparing the relative efforts of two countries is by 
considering the impact of rearmament on their econ- 
omies and the effects it has on civilian standards, both 
in consumption and investment, and on the export 
trade. : 

Q What about the impact on the economy of 
America? ; 

A The U.S. economy is so strong and so self-con- 
tained, with such vast resources available for expan- 
sion, that it has been able to take a really tremendous 
fearmament program in its stride without seriously 
interfering with civilian production, though some 
temporary shortages were experienced in the early 
stages. The result is that civilian consumption and in- 
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R. A. BUTLER 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 


vestment are both higher today than before the Ko- 
rean war began, with plenty left for export. 

Q Now would you describe the impact on Britain? 

A In Britain, rearmament left the Government no 
alternative but to impose severe restraints on civilian 
uses of resources at home in the interests of the over- 
seas balance of payments. Civilian consumption this 
year is actually expected to be 2 or 3 per cent lower 
than in 1950, while civilian investment has had to be 
held down at about the 1950 level in spite of the urgent 
need for continued development and modernization if 
our industries are to remain fully competitive. 

And even so, our most promising export industries 
have been badly obstructed. They are the industries 
producing capital goods, and it happened that just 
when the full burden of rearmament fell on them their 
rate of growth, which had been considerable, was 
slowed right down by a shortage of raw material for 
making steel. This meant that they have had to refuse 
substantial export business and greatly lengthen their 
overseas-delivery dates. In markets all over the world 
this has put us at a great and continuing disadvan- 
tage and has lost us much business to our competi- 
tors, including Germany (with no armament pro- 
(Continued on next page) 











.-- ‘Malaya as essential to defense of free world as Korea’ 


gram) and the U.S., with her far greater productive 
resources. 

Never forget the big difference between our two 
countries. With you, external trade is relatively un- 
important. But the whole of our economy, our indus- 
try, and the food of our people depend upon imports 
and therefore upon a high level of exports. Beyond a 
certain point, it is not a matter of choice, for us, be- 
tween rearmament and exports. Without the exports, 
there could be no rearmament. 


Cost of Korean Campaign 

Q Last summer the Prime Minister gave the House 
of Commons some figures which mean that the Ko- 
rean campaign is costing you the equivalent of an 
extra 1 million dollars a week. That, of course, will be 
included in your defense outlay? 

A Yes. But Korea, of course, is only one item in the 
story. We have nearly five divisions permanently sta- 
tioned in Western Europe. 

In the Middle East we are the only Western power 
with the strength to protect the area from external 
aggression. If we dropped that burden, the southern 
flank of the NATO command would be wide open to 
attack. If a threat developed, our defense would be 
founded upon air and land bases in Iraq, Jordan and 
Egypt which we maintain under treaties. The cost of 
maintaining the bases in the Middle East is a heavy 
annual item. We spend a good deal, too, on social and 
ecouomic development to help maintain stability in 
the area. 

Q What about Asia? 

A In the Far East the fighting in Malaya is as es- 
sential to the defense of the free world as are the 
United Nations forces in Korea or the Franco-Viet- 
namese forces in Indo-China. They are costly to main- 
tain. 

But, of course, apart from the military efforts, we’ve 
done a great deal to foster the economic development 
of South and Southeast Asia. Indeed, I think it is fair 
to say that the Commonwealth was second to none in 
realizing the vital importance of this. We started to 
work out the Colombo Plan months before the Ko- 
rean war began. We are committed, under the Plan, 
to release in six years about 250 million pounds of the 
sterling balances of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. This 
is an immense contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of Asia, with all its implications for the social 
and political stability of the area. Half the machinery 
imported into the Colombo Plan area in 1951 came 
from Britain. 

All our overseas outlay on military activity is not 
only a burden on our budget, but falls on the economy 
at its weakest point, the balance of payments. It is an 
important part of the reason why we must earn by 
exports a great deal more than we spend on imports. 
It is a weighty element in British “austerity.” 
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Q Can you elaborate this point about the impact on 
the balance of payments a little more? 

A There are two points, really. I mentioned the 
first a few minutes ago. It is that rearmament uses the 
resources—the plant, the skilled workers, designers 
and managers and all the rest—of precisely those in- 
dustries in which our best export prospects lie. The 
amount of resources which we are using for defense in 
the metal-using industries would be enough, if we 
could use them for exports, to increase our total ex- 
ports by about 20 per cent—which would solve our 
balance-of-payments problem quite comfortably. 

But, apart from this, most of our defense expendi- 
ture has a big element of overseas cost—military ex- 
penditure abroad wherever our troops are, supplies of 
oil for our forces, the imported raw materials for our 
defense production, imports of machine tools and 
other defense supplies, help for our allies and associ- 
ates, imports to strengthen our food and raw-material 
stocks—for our island base depends upon its sup- 
ply lines. 

All this overseas military expenditure added up to 
the equivalent of over a billion dollars in 1952. Every 
penny that we spend overseas we have to earn by ex- 
porting. We have had very welcome defense aid from 
the U.S. in 1952, which came at a moment when we 
needed it very badly. But it has covered only about 
one third of the overseas cost of our defense in 1952. 


Why Industrial Output Fell 

Q It looks as if all these claims, and the need for 
an export surplus, call for a higher level of industrial 
output. But production has been falling. Isn’t that a 
bad sign? 

A It certainly would be, if it were a permanent 
trend, or if it affected most the industries that matter 
most. Happily neither is true. The first and largest fall 
was in the consumer-goods ‘ndustries, whose markets 
(like those of the same industries in other countries) 
shrank both at home and abroad. Ours suffered espe- 
cially this year, too, from the import restrictions which 
some of the sterling-area countries had to impose. But 
the capital-goods industries, whose products are so 
badly needed for exports, for defense, and for expan- 
sion at home, continued on the whole to increase their 
output, though much more slowly than they would 
have done if they hadn’t been very short of steel. This 
was mainly the result of a sudden shortage of steel- 
making materials. 

The main trouble was a big fall in the supplies of 
scrap from Germany, on which we had come to de- 
pend too heavily. The difficulty has been corrected 
now by our own efforts and by steel imports from the 
U.S. The latest figures of our steel production are an 
all-time record, and next year they should go a good 
deal higher. 

So we can expect a very healthy rise in the output 
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..- ‘Our aim... greater freedom of currencies and trade’ 


of the metal-using and engineering industries. And 
with some signs of recovery in consumption goods, we 
enter 1953 with a better general situation than we had 
six months ago. Already, the fall in industrial produc- 
tion has been stopped, and our total output is nearly 
back to 1951. 

Q From several things you have said, Mr. Butler, 
it seems that Britain is relying heavily for her recovery 
on her engineering industries; is that true? 

A Yes, and not only for her own recovery. The re- 
covery and development of the whole sterling area 
and the free Asiatic countries depend to a very big 
extent on our engineering industries. 


World Leaders in Engineering 

Q Do you feel they can meet their commitments? 
Are they big enough, and competitive enough? 

A This is something that needs to be more widely 
understood. The engineering industries of the United 
Kingdom have in the last dozen years greatly ex- 
panded, and made striking technical progress. They 
are world leaders in a number of fields. Their con- 
tribution to the advance of the free world is consider- 
able, and we have held back our own investment, to 
some extent, to enable them to play their part and 
earn our living for us. 

In 1947, for example, exports of plant, machinery, 
vehicles, ships and aircraft were about 45 per cent of 
the value of similar home investment; in 1951 they 
were roughly 65 per cent. In that year half our com- 
mercial vehicles went for export, very nearly half the 
electricity-generating steam turbines, over half the 
steam locomotives, 55 per cent of the agricultural ma- 
chinery, 58 per cent of the internal-combustion en- 
gines. 

As a typical example of the contribution of British 
engineering skill and invention to commercial activity 
overseas, I would mention the 11.5-million-dollar 
order recently placed by Trans-Canada Airlines for 
15 Vickers Viscount turbopropeller aircraft. Pan 
American Airways, too, recently ordered some British 
jet airliners—Comets—which were released to them 
by British Overseas Airways, who had commissioned 
their production. 

In electrical engineering there are the examples of 
big contracts for transformers awarded this year to 
British firms for the Garrison Dam project in North 
Dakota, the Folsom Dam in California, and for de- 
velopment in the city of Seattle—all in competition 
with your own American industry. Special British 
steel, and British skill, are also going into the making 
of the Tampa Bay bridge in Florida, which, when 
finished in 1954, will be the largest prestressed con- 
crete bridge in the world. 

Q Do you have plans to increase your own output? 

A At the Commonwealth Conference we reviewed 
many development plans for increasing the output of 
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food, metals and other raw materials and discussed 
how they could be furthered more rapidly by British 
capital goods—although already over half the en- 
gineering imports of overseas Commonwealth coun- 
tries come from this country, and in some instances 
as much as three quarters. From what I have already 
said it will not surprise you that metals and engineer- 
ing products, which formed 37 per cent of our total 
exports in 1938, now form 46 per cent of a total over 
one half larger, and that we are concentrating our 
efforts on the production of more and more goods of 
this kind. 

Q You were content, then, with the Commonwealth 
Conference? Do you feel it pointed to genuine co- 
operation for economic recovery? 

A I was more than content—I was heartened and 
fortified. Think of the variety of race, of development 
and of circumstances among the 600 million people of 
those nine countries and their dependencies. Yet on 
the fundamentals of policy they were as one. I don’t 
want to say too much about it: The proof of success 
and of achievement doesn’t lie in any words of mine. 
It depends on our actions. 

Q Does convertibility of currencies remain the aim 
of the British Treasury? If so, is this a business con- 
ception which would at some point eliminate import 
restrictions and permit a choice of American goods? 

A The communiqués issued after the conference of 
the Commonwealth Finance Ministers last January, 
and of Commonwealth Prime Ministers at the end of 
1952, have made clear the importance we attach to 
convertibility of currencies, particularly sterling, and 
a freer system of world trading. 

Our aim under the plan referred to in last month’s 
communiqué would be to move by stages towards 
greater freedom of currencies and trade. I have al- 
ready spoken of the policies that would need to be 
adopted by debtor and creditor countries. But the 
success of such a plan would lead ultimately to the 
progressive removal of import restrictions on Amer- 
ican goods. The rate of removal must depend on the 
rate of advance towards a lasting balance between the 
U.S. and the rest of the world. 


Success of World Bank 

Q Do you think the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund can help the developments you 
hope to see? 

A I feel very satisfied with the work of the Bank. 
It has done a very good job in channeling capital from 
the U.S. to other parts of the world. This has helped 
reconstruction and development, and given industrial 
countries outside America a chance to earn dollars 
for the supply of development goods. The Bank’s 
dollars both provide capital for the developing coun- 
tries and help other countries to earn dollars. I hope 
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that the Bank will be enabled, by access to increased 
dollar funds, to continue and extend this work. 

Q And the Fund? 

A The Fund has recently been making a valiant 
effort to do some useful work, and its resources have 
been more readily available to members in difficul- 
ties. But it has some serious handicaps. For one 
thing, it was designed to operate in a world of equili- 
brium, with minor oscillations. Unfortunately that 
world does not exist. The history of the past few years 
makes that all too plain. For another thing, the rules 
and constitution of the Fund have proved rather in- 
flexible. 

I doubt whether the economic problems of this 
complex age can be settled by rigid, prescribed rules. 
We need to get our objectives clear and then work to- 
gether in a practical way to carry them out, dealing 
with difficulties as they arise, and trying to find con- 
structive remedies for them. The Fund should be able 
to play an important part in this. 


Stability in Gold Reserve 

Q How do you rate your own position now? Do you 
think it augurs well for the success of the new policy? 

A You mean the sterling area’s position? 

Q Well, yes—take that first. 

A For the last nine months or so our gold and dol- 
lar reserves, which help to measure the sterling area’s 
balance of payments with the rest of the world, have 
been pretty steady, with a distinct tendency to rise 
during the last few months. At the end of the year 
they stood at 1,846 million dollars as compared with 
1,699 million dollars at the end of last March. In 
that time we have had 399 million dollars of defense 
aid, and have just paid 181 million dollars in princi- 
pal and interest on the Canadian and American loans. 
That’s nine months of stability—after the previous 
nine months when the figure dropped catastrophically 
by nearly 2.2 billion dollars, or more than half what 
they were in the middle of 1951. 

The turning point dates from budget time in March. 
The world took the budget—quite rightly, if I may 
say so—as evidence of the determination of the big- 
gest economy in the sterling area to put its affairs to 
rights and pay its way. But some of the foundations 
of the improvement were laid a little earlier at the 
conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers in 
January. This led to action by all the sterling-area 
countries, and the achievement is that of the area as 
a whole. It gives us sound hope for success in tackling 
our future problems. 

The point we have now reached is not itself a satis- 
factory one. Our reserves are low, and we have all had 
to restrict our imports more or less severely in order 
to get into balance. But at least we have gained a 
breathing space and so strengthened our position that 
to look forward to a period of freer and more expan- 


. - » ‘World of equilibrium unfortunately does not exist’ 


sive trade is no longer a polite afterdinner platitude, 
but a matter of practical politics. 

Q Obviously, then, you don’t regard the present 
reserves as big enough? 

A No, certainly they are not. The total annual turn- 
over of transactions between the sterling area and the 
rest of the world is something like the equivalent of 
25 billion dollars, while our gold and dollar reserves 
are still somewhat under 2 billion dollars. We ob- 
viously cannot continue to trade in reasonable safety 
even at present levels unless these reserves are con- 
siderably larger. 

Q Have you anything else to say about the recent 
installment repaid by Britain on the 1946 loan from 
the U.S.? 


Dey NAPS 
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-Drake America Corp. 


BRITISH CHINA IS SHIPPED TO THE UNITED STATES 
‘Without the exports, there could be no rearmament”’ 


A We have just paid in full the second installment 
due under the U.S. line of credit and the Lend- 
Lease settlement and also the interest due on the first 
of the Marshall aid loans. In order to go on paying 
the service on these debts to the U. S., however, coun- 
tries must be allowed to sell goods to the United States. 

Q What about the remaining British investments 
in Canada and the U.S.? Why shouldn’t they be 
reckoned as part of the reserves? 

A Of course, we have some overseas assets, includ- 
ing dollar assets, still left. But we also have much 
larger liabilities. To get materials, food and arms we 
incurred war debts of about 12 billion dollars, and 
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sold overseas investments of over 4 billion dollars. 
Among those investments were over 1.6 billion dol- 
lars in North America, sold when the war had not yet 
assumed its true aspect as a common struggle, and 
Lend-Lease was not yet in operation. 

The dollar investments that remain today are 
capital. We rely on them to earn dollars for us year 
by year. They are an essential element in our prog- 
ress towards self-support—one of the conditions of 
“trade, not aid.” To use the capital of these invest- 
ments for current needs or even to look on them as so 
usable would be a policy of despair: It would be eat- 
ing the seed corn. 

Q Well, so much for dollars. Going on now to the 
United Kingdom’s own trading position, what progress 
do you feel you are making? 

A What we set out to do a year ago, in the trough 
of our trading deficit, was to reach balance by the 
second half of 1952. In fact, we did better—we did 
it in the first half without counting United States aid. 
In the second half year, too, we were probably roughly 
in balance. But, of course, we are not paying our way 
if we merely have a balance on current account. We 
have to keep building up the gold reserves; we have 
debts to pay; and the plan for the development of the 
economic strength of the whole sterling area depends 
to a vital extent upon investment by the United 
Kingdom. 

Each of these things means that we need an export 
surplus. Taken together, they mean that it must be a 
large and regular one. To achieve a surplus of this 
order we shall need a very large expansion in our ex- 
ports. 


Competition in Exporting 

Q In forming your judgment of the prospect for 
United Kingdom exports, how do you assess their com- 
petitive power? : 

A You mean, speaking generally? 

Q Yes, though you have some particular rivals who 
need watching—say, Germany and Japan? 

A Take the general position first. There is a buyers’ 
market, and competition is much keener than it was. 
We all of us—Government, manufacturers and traders 
—are perfectly well aware that we have our work cut 
out. We see plenty of reason to keep on our toes, but 
none for despondency about the outcome. 

There is one important field where overseas de- 
mand remains very buoyant—in capital goods. Our 
export prices for plant and equipment are fully com- 
petitive. The recent award of the contract for over 1 
million dollars’ worth of electrical equipment for the 
North Dakota dam project to a British firm is a good 
illustration. Prices are not, of course, the whole story. 
Quality and delivery dates are both a part of competi- 
tive power. 

As far as quality goes, British products are amongst 
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the best in the world; in some important sections of 
the aircraft and electrical industries we are in the lead. 

Delivery dates are another matter. The impact of 
the arms program has caused our exporters a great 
deal of trouble, and helped their German competitors. 
But recently, the gap has been narrowing, as German 
order books fill up and a larger proportion of our 
capital-goods production becomes available for export. 

Q So you are reasonably optimistic about your 
chances of meeting German competition? 

A They are formidable rivals, and the relative 
freedom of their industry from defense burdens helps 
them. 

But in recent months we have secured many impor- 
tant export orders on the strength of our very com- 
petitive prices, even in the face of earlier delivery 
dates and longer credit terms offered by our com- 
petitors. 


Transactions With Japan 

Q And what about Japan? 

A I was going to say something on that subject, be- 
cause I want to correct a perhaps misleading impres- 
sion conveyed by a recent article in your magazine. 
This article suggested that because Britain is fright- 
ened of Japanese competition she is using the weapon 
of import controls to fight it. 

That is not the position at all. About two years ago 
we took the initiative in negotiating a sterling-pay- 
ments agreement with Japan, with the object of ex- 
panding trade on both sides. This helped to make 
possible a great increase in Japanese exports to the 
sterling area during the twelve months from mid-1951 
to mid-1952. For a number of reasons, however, the 
Japanese failed to match this increase with an equiva- 
lent increase in their own purchases from the sterling 
area. So during that twelvemonth the sterling area 
had an adverse balance of trade with Japan of over 
100 million pounds, and the Japanese themselves put 
on export controls to reduce their exports to the 
sterling area. The sterling-area countries on their 
side imposed import controls—in no sense as part of 
a trade war, but to maintain a balance of payments. 

The need for a balance of payments will remain, 
but this is no reason why there should not be a useful 
expansion of trade between Japan and the sterling 
area. The picture of a destructive and ruthless com- 
petitive struggle between us is overdrawn. It is true 
that in textiles and some types of light consumer goods 
Japan’s competitive position is very strong—though 
even there, when world demand for textiles slumped 
in the first half of 1952, both we and the Japanese 
maintained our previous year’s share of the total: 16 
per cent in our case, 19 per cent in theirs. 

Q So Britain is not afraid of competition? 

A Afraid of it? Not at all. What we are afraid of, 
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though, is action taken in other countries to limit the 
field of free competition to our disadvantage. Take, 
for instance, the question of money loaned through a 
government institution like your Export-Import Bank 
which is tied to the purchase of goods from the lend- 
ing country. Tied loans of this kind have had the effect 
of protecting commercial interests in the United 
States against free commercial competition from 
their rivals in Britain and other countries, and they 
have seriously limited the opportunities for our ex- 
porters to enter some of the key dollar markets, for 
instance, in Central and South America. I won’t here 
go into the extraodinarily long credit terms offered 
by the same institution on behalf of American ex- 
porters. 

If a satisfactory solution is to be found for the dol- 
lar problem through “trade, not aid,” it is vitally 
important that the dollars put out into the world in 
the form of United States loans, and of grants to un- 
derdeveloped countries, should be put out in ways 
that give Britain and other countries a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete for them. 


Explaining East-West Trade 

Q What is your attitude towards East-West trade? 

A Our trade with countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is, as you know, limited to certain ranges of 
goods. That has been decided in consultation with our 
NATO allies. We are all agreed we do not want to help 
in building up the war potential of the Communist 
countries. But unless we could get alternative supplies 
—and pay for them (an important qualification, since 
the most likely alternatives would cost dollars) we 
could only dispense with Iron Curtain supplies at a 
serious cost to our general economy and the food 
supplies of our people. And if we are to get these neces- 
sary imports from Russia we must be prepared to 
give the Russians in exchange something they want to 
have. They are not interested in buying ordinary con- 
sumer goods. We shall continue to observe the agree- 
ment we have made with our allies, while reserving 
the right, within those limits, to judge where the bal- 
ance of advantage lies for particular commodities at 
any given time. 

Q But what about present exports from Hong Kong 
to China? 

A This trade has been very much reduced. Two 
years ago, despite the obviously high degree to which 
Hong Kong’s economy depends on the China trade, the 
Hong Kong Government imposed a total prohibition 
on the export to China of over 200 items of industrial 
equipment—such as a wide range of machine tools, 
steel products of particular strategic importance, 
metals, tires, chemicals, electrical equipment and so 
on. The results are now becoming apparent in the 
trade figures. Comparing the first three quarters of 
1952 with the same period of 1951, total exports from 
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Hong Kong were reduced by 43 per cent and the China 
trade was reduced by 78 per cent. 

Q The Commonwealth Conference communiqué 
laid_some stress on sound domestic policies and the 
control of inflation. How do you think you are making 
out in that respect? 

A The facts suggest little if any inflation in the 
British economy today. The Exchequer (Treasury) 
deficit customary at this time of year is larger than a 
year ago, and taken by itself might be regarded as an 
inflationary factor. But all the available facts taken 
together point to the conclusion that good progress 
has been made towards a sound domestic economy 
in the United Kingdom and that this program is be- 
ing maintained. This is shown by the movement of 
retail prices, which have been pretty steady apart 
from food, which was affected by the subsidy cuts. 

There is no general shortage of labor. Unemploy- 
ment, though less than half a million, is higher than 
a year ago. 

Rather less goods and services were bought in the 
first nine months of 1952 than of 1951. The rise in 
unemployment has been concentrated in the con- 
sumer-goods industries. All this seems pretty conclu- 
sive evidence that the drop in United Kingdom con- 
sumer goods exports is not the result of inflation at 
home, but of recession or restriction abroad. 

Average bank advances (loans and overdrafts) for 
the period July to November, 1952, have been 7 per 
cent lower than in the same period last year. This is 
the first time since the war that they have decreased 
and not increased from one year to the next. 


No Cut for Social Services 

Q But what about welfare spending? How are you 
getting on in controlling that? 

A We hope that our total civil spending will be no 
higher this year than last, in spite of the fact that 
prices are on the average nearly 10 per cent higher this 
financial year than last, when they were rising rapidly. 

On “welfare spending,” our general aim is to cut 
out waste rather than to lower standards. Anxious as 
we are to reduce taxation, we have no intention of 
slashing the social services. We believe in them as 
great national and human assets, and are prepared to 
make sacrifices to preserve them. Certain costs have 
risen, but we have cut our spending on food subsidies 
this financial year by one quarter, or 100 million 
pounds. (The rate of cut was much higher—about 40 
per cent of the total—but only part of it took effect this 
financial year.) About half this sum was used to give 
compensatory increases in family allowances, pen- 
sions and so on. 

So we expect the total of “welfare spending” in the 
wide sense to be held this year at a point well below 
the level that would reflect the 10 per cent increase 
in prices that has taken place since last year. 
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=-We’ve Been Asked:= 


HOW PRESIDENT 
PAYS EXPENSES 











e The new President will find 
that some, but not all, of his 
White House expenses are 
paid. 


@ Congress gives the President 
funds for entertainment, trav- 
el expenses. 


e Mr. Truman says that allow- 
ances of Executive are inade- 
quate. 


President Truman is telling Congress 
that a President doesn’t have a 
big-enough expense account over 
and above his salary. Just what is 
that account? 

The public provides a President with 

$40,000 a year, tax free, to pay travel 

expenses and to meet the cost of official 
entertaining. This is in addition to the 

President’s salary of $100,000 and an- 

other expense account of $50,000—both 

now taxable as income. This means that 

a President has $150,000 salary on which 

he must pay tax and $40,000 of expense 

money on which he pays no tax. 


Isn't that $40,000 enough to cover 

travel and entertainment expense? 
Mr. Truman says not. He says a Presi- 
dent has to use part of his salary to meet 
these expenses. That’s true even though 
a President gets his rent free, has his 
servants paid for by the Government, 
tides in military planes for which he pays 
nothing and has a fleet of limousines 
furnished free. 


What kind of entertainment is there 
that uses up all the money? 

A President must give parties for many 
groups. There are receptions, big and 
little, and formal dinners. A President 
entertains members of Congress, the 
Cabinet, diplomats, visiting dignitaries, 
the press and others. There also are small 
dinners of an official nature. 


Must all of the cost of such parties be 

paid out of this fund? , 
Not all. For instance, music for the larger 
affairs usually is furnished by the Marine 
Band, and members of the Band are paid 
by the Marine Corps. Many of those 
Preparing and serving refreshments are 
on the regular White House staff, with 
their wages already paid. Flowers come 
from Government greenhouses or gar- 
dens. But, if the cost of official entertain- 
ment and travel exceeds $40,000, the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Star Salesman-—te left Pittsburgh an hour ago. In 
4 hours more he will be in Kansas City. By taking the airline 
he has saved himself at least 12 hours and much inconvenience, 
ata cost about the same as ordinary first-class travel. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now 
so far advanced that winter weather is generally no more 
of a factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other 
types of transportation . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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need a head 
for figures? 


These Viking heads, the “Business end” of a 
Viking Sprinkler System have a head for fig- 
ures for you. They do more than wait for a 
fire to strike. Their presence in your plant or 
office can cut insurance costs as much as 90%. 


For instance: 
@ <A Woodworking plant's rate was cut 
from $2.50 a hundred to 52c a hundred. 
@ A Meat packer’s rate was cut from 
$1.59 a hundred to 55c a hundred. 
@ A Department store saved $1.35 a hun- 
dred in insurance premiums... 
... enough to pay for these systems in an 
average of four and one-half years. 





We've Been Asked: 








For information that can save you from 50% to 90% in insurance cost 


(depending on your hazard) write for ‘Fire 
read it... then contact your nearest Viking 


and Your Business”... 
representative. 











corporation 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR. WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no wisning of attack. 
It is a real and.x¢onstant threat. 
Statistics show phat most FIRES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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New, low-priced A. B. 
Dick folding machine saves 
its cost when used only one 
, day each month. Makes all 
SX > folds—7,500 to 19,000 
pieces per hour. 
<< Can handle wide 
variety of paper— 
stapled sheets or single pieces 
in sizes from 214 x 3% to 
9 x 14 inches. 


Exclusive Quick-Set fold 
chart. Designed to elimi- 
nate guesswork. Instruction 
time, 5 minutes or less. 





For more information without 
obligation clip this ad to your 
letterhead, add your name 
and mail to Dept. UN-153-F. 


A.B. DICK COMPANY 


W TOUHY AVE HICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 



































. . . Biggest item of expense 
at White House? It’s food 


extra must come from the President's 
other expense fund or from his salary, 


What about the other expense fund? 
This $50,000-a-year expense money js 
paid to the President along with his 
salary, and no accounting of the fund is 
required. Up to now, this expense ac- 
count has been tax free. But Congress 
has made this fund subject to income tax, 


Just what must the President pay out 
of this fund? 

He must pay out of the fund, or out of 
his regular salary, the many costs of run- 
ning the White House that are not other- 
wise provided for by Congress. This 
means many personal expenses of the 
President’s family and some of the ex- 
penses of those attached to the White 
House. 





What is the biggest item of expense? 
The biggest single item is food. Out of 
his expense fund or his salary the Presi- 
dent must pay the cost of meals for his 
family, for visiting relatives and other 
personal guests. He also must feed the 
domestic heip and other members of the 
White House Staff, but not such em- 
ployes as gardeners and carpenters. 





Are there other White House ex- 
penses that the President must 
meet? 

He must pay the cost of personal tele- 

phone calls. There is a fund to cover the 

laundry cost for linen and such things. But 
the President pays for personal laundry. 


How is the President's travel expense 
paid? 

The cost of the President’s travel and 
official entertainment, as noted above, 
can be charged off against the $40,000 
fund for this purpose. The President 
always has at his disposal a Government- 
owned private railroad car. Since this 
eliminates Pullman fare, the cost per 
mile for him to travel by rail is less than 
for travelers by Pullman. 





What about travel by water and air? 
The President has available a_ private 
yacht that costs him nothing. Upkeep 
and pay for the crew are taken care of 
by the Navy. Similarly, he has a private Z 
plane, and the Air Force pays for its 
maintenance. 





Even with many things paid for, the 
new President is certain to find out that 
the White House is an expensive place 
to live in; just how expensive will be de- 
termined to a large extent by how much 
entertaining he does. 
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1, “UNITED 612, THIS IS APPROACH 4 
CONTROL. You are cleared for an ILS = , ; ies , 
approach.” Thus, an air traffic expert in 2. HERE'S YOUR MAINLINER®, still miles all traffic. But today your United Air Lines 
the airport control tower gives your Main- away from the airport... above a cloud layer landing will be routine on Instrument Landing 

5} 73 : ee " : vis 
’ . ; ; P aT er ee Sve OLS AOE SAAR RBS 
liner Captain the radio go-ahead to come that obscures vision below. A few years ago System (ILS), an accurate electronic runway 
for @ landing this condition might have closed the airport to through the clouds to the airport. 
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3. ILS WORKS THIS WAY: An electronic glide path beam slants 4. GUIDING HIS MAINLINER 5. ON THE GROUND at major air- 
up from the runway at the correct angle for descent. A localizer so that both needles on this cock- 
beam transmitted into the approach area marks the center line pit instrument stay centered, your 
of the runway. And vertical radio markers on the approach flash United Air Lines Captain knows 
signals in the cockpit telling distance from the end of the runway. that he’s “on the beam.” 


ports Precision Approach Radar oper- 
ators watch the plane’s approach on 
their radar screens, making sure there 
is no deviation from “on course” line. 





For reservations call or 
write United or an 
Authorized Travel Agent 


6. YOUR CAPTAIN has approached on ILS cleared to the parking area for an “on time” 
» with the ease and sureness of clear weather arrival. ILS has proved itself in millions of 
flying. Emerging from the cloud layer at least routine landings. Because of this and similar 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 300 feet above the ground, perfectly lined up advanced techniques, you enjoy schedule de- 


Copr. 1953 United Air Lines with the runway, he makes his landing and is pendability in al/l seasons on United Air Lines, 
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Presentino THE BEAUTIFUL NEW 


1953 Duat-Streak MPontiu 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION + GENERAL 





MOTORS CORPORATION 
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A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


Here, in the greatest Pontiac ever built, is the perfect 
expression of the Pontiac idea—to produce the finest, 
most beautiful, most luxurious car that can possibly be 
built to sell at a price just above the lowest. 

This wonderful 1953 Dual-Streak Pontiae is com- 
pletely new in every styling detail, inside and out. It 
has a longer wheelbase for a smooth, easy ride. It has 
‘weeping vision with its one-piece curved windshield 


and wrap-around rear window. Pontiac’s famous Dual- 


for dollar you can’t beat a I 


Range* power train makes it a spectacular performer 
anywhere, any time. 

New and fresh as this car is, it has a wonderful 
tradition built into every line and part—the tradition 
cf Pontiac’s thorough goodness; the tradition of Pontiac’s 
remarkable year-after-year dependability and economy. 
This 1953 Pontiac is magnificent new proof that dollar 
ontiac. See it at your nearest 


Pontiac dealer. *Optional at extra cost. 
































and the way an industry 


increased business er 
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There is no greater stimulant to sales than = 
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giving your product a “new look” or a new 


into t 

quality with a terrific consumer appeal. ‘‘Soapless”’ re 
detergents took the consumer market by storm 7 

and Victor is proud that its sodium jomat 

tripolyphosphate is playing a major part in the of ma 
development of this wash-day miracle. of St 


How You Can Profit from Victor Chemicals 





Finding faster, lower cost, or better 
methods of producing better goods has 
been our forte for 55 years. The helping 
4 : hand of Victor’s research department and the 
excellence of Victor chemicals are well known 
to more than 40 different industries, from 
agriculture to textiles . . . from metal 

















treating to pharmaceuticals. If you have 








a process or product problem that a bee 

chemical might solve... or if you are Penti 

- looking for an unusually capable source b 
of supply for industrial chemicals, callec 

it will pay you to have your technical men : ‘e 

get together with ours. Victor Chemical abou 

Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. wide 

In the west: A. R. Maas Division, a 

4570 Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. ns 
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Victor Sodium Tripolyphosphate for detergent 
manufacture. Increases water-softening, provides 
greater peptizing and dispersion, enhances free- 
rinsing ... makes detergents clean better. 
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for 55 Years 


Plants: CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. « MT. PLEASANT, TEN. © MORRISVILLE, PA. « NASHVILLE, TENN. « SILVER BOW, MONT. ¢ SOUTH GATE, CALIF. « VICTOR, FLA. 








The Eisenhower administrative team 
is filling out rapidly as the inaugural 
approaches. Men, usually with a record 
of individual success in a variety of 
(elds, are being appointed to vital sub- 
Cabinet and other key posts. In what 
follows, you get the background of out- 
sanding members of the team—and the 
problems they face. 
YGen. Walter Bedell Smith has been 
chosen to bring military experience and 
, firsthand knowledge of Russia right 
into the inside of State Department for- 
eign-policy making. General Smith, a 
cose friend of President-elect Eisenhow- 
et, caps an unusual career—soldier, dip- 
lomat and superspy—as Under Secretary 
of State. 

As such, he is in line to be Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles’s principal 
support, and, through his intimacy with 
Ike, provide an easy 
White House _liai- 
son. It is expected 
too that, through his 
Army _ background, 
foreign - policy con- 
flicts between diplo- 
matic and military 
officials may be more 
readily settled in the 
‘future, perhaps re- 
solved within the 
Department instead 
of becoming rows 
between the State Department and 
Pentagon. 

General Smith, 57, was Eisenhower’s 
wartime chief of staff in Europe, and Ike 
called him “general manager of the war.” 
From 1946 to 1949, he was U.S. Am- 
bassador to Moscow and learned much 
about the Russians. Later he wrote a 
widely read book on his Russian ex- 
periences. More recently he has been 
serving as Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which pieces together 
information gathered abroad and keeps 
the President and other officials ap- 
prised on a day-to-day basis of what is 
happening in the world. 

Smith, tight-lipped and austere, has 
come far since his enlistment, before 
World War I, in the Indiana National 
Guard. That led to a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Reserve. He served in 
France with distinction, was wounded; 
decided he liked the Army, obtained a 
Commission in the Regular Army. Unlike 
most top officers, he did not get his 
tart at West Point, but he is an honor 
graduate of other service schools. He has 
decorated by a dozen countries. 
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People of the Week 





> Donold B. Lourie, 53, an_ Illinois 
businessman, is given the thorny task of 
reorganizing the much-expanded and 
much-criticized State Department, comb- 
ing out its functions, 
lopping off dupli- 
cations and putting 
the Department in 
general on an eff- 
cient working basis. 

For Mr. Lourie, 
in this capacity, a 
new post is to be 
created, that of Un- 
der Secretary of 
State for Administra- 
tion. Previously a 
deputy under secre- 
tary had charge of this phase. The change 
was made to relieve Secretary-designate 
Dulles of “the burden of reorganization 
and administration.” 

The Department itself has had a big 
and, some say, a confused growth since 
the war. America’s new position of world 
leadership has added new duties and re- 
sponsibilities and widely increased per- 
sonnel. At the latest count there were 
31,790 departmental employes, 11,014 
of them in the U.S. and 20,776 abroad. 
A total of 218 million dollars was ap- 
propriated for it in the current fiscal 
year. President Truman’s budget asks 
286 million for fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Lourie’s equipment for digging 
into this tangled and expensive mass is 
entirely that of a business administrator. 
Alabama born, he was a football star at 
Princeton. Since 1948 he has been one 
of Princeton’s trustees. In business, he is 
president of the Quaker Oats Co. 

As for the State Department, he says: 
“The people expect a reorganization and 
they should have it.” Mr. Lourie in- 
tends to provide just that. 
> John A. Hannah takes charge of the 
nation’s man-power situation, compli- 
cated by rising 
draft needs, parental 
dissatisfaction with 
conscription for Ko- 
rean service and the 
college deferment 
system. 

Mr. Hannah, well 
known both as presi- 
dent of Michigan 
State College and as 
an agricultural ex- 
pert, is to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of De- 
fense for man power and personnel. In 
any program for raising Far Eastern 
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armies to combat Communism, his su- 
pervision might be extended to that area. 

Meanwhile, the college draft-defer- 
ment system apparently is to stay much 
as it is. A restudy and revision are sched- 
uled, however, for 1954, and Hannah 
is expected to begin preparing recom- 
mendations at an early date. 

Hannah has served as a Government 
consultant in the past, particularly on 
educational and agricultural matters. 
More recently he has been an adviser 
for the Point Four program and has been 
assisting in efforts to introduce American 
farm methods in South America and 
some sections of the Far East. 

Mr. Hannah is 50, tall, stooped, hand- 
some, a much-sought public speaker. 
Michigan born, he was graduated from 
Michigan State in 1923 and returned to 
the college in 1935 as secretary of its 
governing body. In 1941 he became its 
president. Since then the institution’s en- 
rollment has grown from 6,300 to 16,000. 

Although repeatedly requested to seek 
office in Michigan, Mr. Hannah avoided 
politics until last year. Then he became 
an early and outspoken advocate of the 
Eisenhower candidacy. 
> Warren Olney, Ill, becomes a prin- 
cipal instrument in a renewed drive to 
clean up “the mess in Washington,” to 
crack down on tax dodgers and keep or- 
ganized crime in 
check. Mr. Olney is 
to be Assistant At- 
torney General in 
charge of the Crim- 
inal Division. 

His first chore is 
to be a study of 
pending criminal 
cases inherited from 
the Truman Ad- 
ministration, includ- 
ing a number insti- 
tuted recently by At- 
torney General James P. McGranery. He 
plans to give special attention to cases in- 
volving charges of derelictions or irregu- 
larities by Government officials. 

With Herbert Brownell, Jr., the in- 
coming Attorney General, Mr. Olney 
will have as a first purpose restoring the 
Criminal Division to the prestige they 
feel it should have. They believe that 
the Justice Department’s reputation has 
been hurt by exposés of slow-footedness 
in following up prosecutions, yielding to 
pressures, outside activities of officials. 
They want first of all a firm position in 
the public confidence. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Retail Credit Company 


(an Help You 


build and maintain 
“an outstanding 


group of employees” 





An airline whose personnel increased 
from 1,400 to 8,000 in 10 years wrote 
us as follows on the helpfulness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“...we set up a selection program 
which consisted in part of a thor- 
ough investigation of all prospects. 


Through our selection methods, we 
have been able to secure an out- 
standing group of employees and 
we want you to know that your 
prompt and complete reports have 
helped us immeasurably.” 





These Reports are based on the 
most dependable method of investi- 
gation—interviews with logical 
sources by skilled investigators. 

More than 3,200 

SKILLED INVESTIGATORS, 
carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, organized to cover North 
America, are available to you. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 
“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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. . . Cutler's job: Revive 
U.S. Security Council 


Mr. Olney is 48, quiet, reserved, a 
professor of law at the University of Cali- 
fornia and a close friend of Governor 
Earl Warren. He made a spectacular 
record combating the underworld as 
chairman of the California Crime Com- 
mission from 1947 to 1950 and again 
from mid-1951 to the present. 

In the process of investigating gam- 
bling, protection and other rackets, Mr. 
Olney learned how organized crime oper- 
ates and what links it together. His ac- 
tivities resulted in strengthening the 
California criminal code and obviously 
gave him a background of experience 
that should prove useful in his new job. 
> Robert Cutler is to have the job of re- 
invigorating the National Security Coun- 
cil. This Council consists of the Presi- 
dent, top civilian defense and diplomatic 
officials and a few 
others. Central In- 
telligence reports to 
it directly. The 
Council makes for- 
eign and _ military 
policy at the very 
highest level and is 
charged particularly 
with keeping inter- 
national objectives 
consistent with mili- 
tary strength. 

General _ Eiisen- 
hower asserts that NSC has become little 
more than a “shadow agency.” He wants 
it turned into a real policy-making instru- 
ment. So he has named Mr. Cutler, a 
wealthy Boston bachelor of 57, to be a 
Presidential Administrative Assistant with 
the special task of pulling the Council 
together, and keeping its members work- 
ing together. 

Cutler has had previous Government 
experience, dealing with the military. 
In World War II, he was a special 
assistant to Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson. After the war, in 1948, he 
was an assistant to Defense Secretary 
James V. Forrestal, and in 1951 he served 
as deputy director of the Psychological 
Strategy Board. 

Otherwise, Mr. Cutler is a lawyer, a 
graduate of Harvard and Harvard Law 
School and president of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston. He explains, how- 
ever, that he is not a banker and that 
Old Colony is not a bank. It is one of 
those institutions that attend in a fiduci- 
ary capacity to the trust funds of Beacon 
Street Bostonians, of whom Cutler is one. 

Mr. Cutler worked for the General's 
nomination before the Convention. He 
rode out the campaign on Ike’s train. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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SINCERE 
HOSPITALITY 
IS YOURS ! 


A new informal retreat over- 
looking the Intracoastal Wa- 
terway and the Atlantic. 
Congenialty among the 
guests is paramount! 


Free private yacht for fish- 
ing ... broil your prizes in 
our patio! Ocean beach just 
off the lawn’s edge. Game 
room and lounge. Many oth- 
er recreational facilities. 


One bedroom and bath 
apartments or two bedrooms 
and two baths. Exquisitely 
furnished. Private outside 
phones. Daily maid service. 


On Hillsboro Beach 20 minutes 
north Fort Lauderdale. 30 min- 
utes south Palm Beach, 


MONTEREY HOUSE 


Phone Boca Raton, Florida, 9255 or 

write: Box 1167—5 Rt 2, Pompano 

Beach, Florida, for color brochure 
and rates. 
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First 


newsstand * 
growth 


“U.S. News & World Re 
port” led all magazines in 
its field with an average 
gain in newsstand sales of 
4,615 copies for the six 


June, 1952 over the same 
period in 1951, according 
to the latest statements 
of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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People of the Week 


. .. True Morse’s task: 
Avert a farm slump 


His ready sense of humor relieved many 
taut moments. 
>True D. Morse is expected to help 
shore up the economic front for Ike in a 
sector where trouble may be approach- 
ing. Mr. Morse, 56, 
is to be Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, 
with Ezra T. Benson 
of Utah as Secretary. 
The declining 
trend in farm prices, 
if continued, would 
make many difficul- 
ties for the Repub- 





licans in the 1954 
congressional _ elec- 
~United Press tions. Morse will 


help devise counter- 
ing measures. He is against subsidies, if 
they can be avoided. 

Mr. Morse is a former Missouri farm 
boy, who helped write the Republican 
agriculture plank last July. In 1944 and 
1948, he headed a farm group that sup- 
ported Thomas E. Dewey for President. 
Last year Morse backed but did not ac- 
tively campaign for General Eisenhower. 

He is head of the Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., which manages farm prop- 
erties and issues a semimonthly report 
on farm trends. 
> Maxwell M. Rabb, 42, a Boston law- 
yer, will be an assistant to Governor 
Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the Pres- 
ident. Rabb is ex- 
pected to be assigned 
to a variety of tasks, 
including legislative, 
as they arise. 

Mr. Rabb helped 
organize Ike’s first 
national ~headquar- 
ters. He served in 
the Navy in World 
War II and later was 
legal and legislative 
consultant to the late James V. Forrestal, 
then Secretary of the Navy. 
>Charles F. Willis, 34, is to be a new 
sort of White House patronage man. As 
a special assistant to Mr. Adams, he 
will not pick men for jobs, as has been 
done by Donald Dawson of the Truman 
staff, but will keep track of impending 
vacancies, see that processes are set in 
motion for orderly replacement. 

Mr. Willis, a Texan, is leaving presi- 
dency of the Willis-Rose Corp., an air- 
ine service organization, to take the 
White House job. An early and busy 
campaigner for Ike, in August he was 
named vice chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee for Eisenhower and Nixon. 
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Man's instinct to conquer the unknown 
has carried him to fantastic heights. Man’s 
need for swift transportation through his 
crowded cities takes-him underground. 
And where man travels he has communi- 
cations — for protection, convenience, effi- 
ciency. Designing and building this 
equipment is one of the many functions 
of Cook Electric Company. 


Cook Electric Company makes preci- 
sion instruments, controls, and other ap- 
paratus for every man-made thing that 
flies. “Downstairs,” the world’s most mod- 
ern subway serving Chicago's 3,600,000 
has its own communications, specially de- 
signed by Cook Electric Company. 


Linking terminals, terminals and sec- 
tions, station to station, this equipment is 
designed and protected to operate under 
all conditions. For even should the subway 
flood,telephone operation would continue. 
Terminals and cables are filled with dry 
nitrogen gas, revealing a leak in insulation 
instantly and preventing the entrance of 






“TRAVEL TALK. ftom CHatosphete fo Subway ! 


moisture. Each line section has its own 
control which activates an audible, visible 
alarm, bringing immediate repair to leak, 
fault or other harmful condition. 


Wirecom Division of Cook Electric 
Company was assigned the design and 
manufacturing responsibility for terminal 
boards, cable terminal equipment and all 
the protective equipment in this under- 
ground communication system. 


Write for information about the assist- 
ance this key supplier to industry and 
government offers in your engineering 
and manufacturing problems. 





Customers like these have 
contributed to the remarkable growth 
of Cook Electric Company 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
Servomechanisms, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Ethyl Corporation 





Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
General Offices & Main Plant © 2700 Southport Avenue ® Chicago 14, Illinois 


Diaphlex — Aircraft Components and Accessories © Wirecom — Wire Communications, Protection & Distribution 
Apparatus © Magnilastic—Expansion Joints and Heavy Industry Equipment ¢ Airchasis—Airframe Structures © Cook 
Research Laboratories — 8100 Monticello Avenue, Skokie, Illinois ¢ Metal Fusion — Heat Treating, Brazing and 


Annealing @ Inland Testing Laboratories—2745 Janssen Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois ® Subsidiary: 
Canadian Diaphlex Limited—Aircraft Components and Accessories, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Special 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





SITES SIGNS OF BOOMS END: 
INDUSTRY TO SPEND LESS 





Is the boom losing some of its 
force? Here’s one important clue 
—plant expansion. It’s due to 
taper off. 

Spending for new plant and 
equipment is still mounting in 
some industries. But a downtrend 
is expected this year. 

A drop of 10 per cent in the 
rate of industrial growth is pos- 
sible by year end. It could lead 
to trouble. 


Business expansion in the U.S., a 
powerful support to the boom, is to 
slow its pace in 1953. Total invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment 
will rise to a peak in the next three 
months and then begin to decline. 

The amount expected to be spent by 
business firms this year—26.3 billion dol- 
lars—is not much less than the 26.9 
billion spent last year. But the important 
difference is that outlays for plant and 
equipment rose through 1952, while 
they are expected to drop through the 
last nine months of 1953. That means 
that business spending, instead of pro- 
moting a rise in the general level of activi- 
ty, will tend to dampen business activity 
as the year wears on. One of the major 
props to the boom will be weakened. 

One reason for the decline in invest- 
ment outlays is that defense expansion 
is nearing completion. Most of the steel 
and aluminum plants, the aircraft fac- 
tories and other arms plants are built. 
About half the projects that were allowed 
fast tax write-offs are completed now. 
More than 85 per cent of them will be 
completed by the end of the year. 

Business plans for 1953, as surveyed 
by the Commerce Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
are shown in the chart on this page. In 
general, smaller investments are antici- 
pated in industries related to the arms 
program and by groups that lost business 
in 1951 and early 1952. The “growth in- 
dustries” plan to go right on growing, 
but usually with smaller outlays after 
next April. 

The steel industry will have com- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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How Industries Will Spend in 1953 
More for These Plants {above 1952) 
































Electrical machinery up 16.7% 
Rubber up 10.6% 
Beverages up 9.2% 
Other machinery up 7.5% 
Petroleum and coal up 6.3% 
Clothing, leather, etc. up 6.1% 
Fabricated metals up 2.9% 
Mining up 2.5% 
Commercial and other up 2.5% 
Public utilities up 1.4% 











Less for These Plants (below 1952) 


Textile mills down 25.8% 
Other transportation equipment down 25.2% 












































Nonferrous metals down 25.1% 
Railroad down 19.9% 
Iron and steel down 17.3% 
Motor vehicles down 15.3% 
Lumber, furniture, etc. down 7.9% 
Food down 7.1% 
Stone, clay and glass down 4.4% 
Chemicals down 3.8% 
Paper down 2.1% 
Other transportation down 0.7% 
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One third of this nation cost 4c an acre 


... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 











ver 800,000 square miles, the golden heart- 
land of the United States, for fifteen million 
dollars! That was the Louisiana Purchase. It placed 
the infant nation firmly on the path toward indus- 
trial might and continental power, changed the 
wilderness into one of the world’s richest areas. 


New Orleans, where the whole fabulous story be- 
gan, is still a rewarding frontier for enterprise. In 
one of our richest multi-resource states, served by 


a network of interconnecting transportation for 
fast, economical shipments, New Orleans is the 
focal point for rich domestic and foreign markets. 
Here labor is cooperative, content with housing 
conditions, enjoying year-round outdoor recreation 
in the balmy climate. Here the Chamber of 
Commerce, International House, the International 
Trade Mart and the Port of New Orleans help con- 
tact foreign buyers, help symbolize the dynamic 
spirit of an area that is still America’s Best Buy. 



















A reproduction of the above map, ideal for hanging in office 
or den, is available at no cost to you. We will be glad to 
send along full information on the New Orleans area partic- 
ularly applicable to your business. Write in confidence to 
Dept. 1-U, Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, 12. 








LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


America’s Epic. . 


150TH ANNIVERSARY 


PAERI EA's BEST put . Better living through Freedom 


Copyright 1953, LP15OAA 
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California Plants 


for Sale or Lease 


Our INDUSTRIAL SURVEY gives up-to-the-minute facts 
on plants and plant sites available in Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area, which includes all of Alameda Co., Calif. Also 
data on warehouse facilities. Sites in urban, suburban and 
rural areas. Plants to meet your individual requirements 
built for you on sites you select. Use this free, confidential 
service to get—all in one place—data otherwise available 
only from 12 separate sources. In writing outline your re- 
quirements in detail. Also ask for Data Sheets on Climate, 
Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. Or for Fact 
Book on the EXTRA PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 228 na- 
tional firms enjoy by operating branch plants in this area. 
Address: Alameda County New Industries Committee (a 
non-profit organization representing the entire county), 
Suite 305, 427-13th Street, Oakland, California. 


Special Report 
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Paper Executive Praises 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 


GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 
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British Industries Fair 


“Attending the British Industries Fair was 
a most profitable experience,” says Albert 
S. Redway, president of The American 
Paper Goods Company, Kensington, 
Conn. “In just a few days, I was able to 
see the latest developmeats in English 
machinery and also to make numerous 
personal contacts. In this short time, I 
accomplished what would otherwise have 
taken weeks of travel.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate —in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. 





—— 


Autos, aircraft, railroads 
face cuts in expansion... 


pleted about 90 per cent of its tax-aided 
expansion by the end of the year. This 
years outlay of nearly 1.4 billions wil 
be 17.3 per cent smaller than the amount 
spent on expansion in 1952. After this 
year, steel expansion is expected to slow 
to a walk. 

The same outlook is reported by alumi. 
num companies and firms engaged in 
producing other metals. Basic expansion 
programs, touched off by the Koreay 
war, are approaching an end. Investment 
this year is expected to run 25 per cent 
below 1952. Railroads, too, have com. 
pleted most of their planned expansion, 
Rail-equipment purchases this year are 
to drop nearly 20 per cent. 

The aircraft industry is about three 
fourths of the way along in the expan 
sion program started after Korea. Nearly 
all basic plants are expected to be com. 
pleted by the end of the year. These 
firms and other companies making trans. 
port equipment plan to spend 25 per 
cent less in 1953 than in 1952. Te 
auto industry also is slowing expansion 
plans, with outlays down about 15 per 
cent. 

The textile industry ran into a bus- 
ness slump in 1951 and has since cut 
expansion plans. The outlay for im- 
proved cotton and woolen mills and mills 
making synthetic fabrics is expected to 
drop 26 per cent below 1952. The 
planned outlay of 3880 millions by 
the textile industry this year will be 
the smallest since 1946. 

Moderate reductions in expansion pro- 
grams also are indicated this year for 
food processors, cement companies, glass 
works, brick kilns, chemical companies 
and paper manufacturers. Most of these ff 
concerns also spent less in 1952 than 
they spent on expansion in 1951. 

Continued growth, on the other 
hand, is planned for this year by indus- 
tries whose expansion has been marked 
since the end of World War II. 

At the top of the growth list stand the 
manufacturers of electrical machinery 
and equipment, a group that makes 
everything from electric irons to powet 
turbines. This industry plans to invest 
454 million dollars in new plant and 
equipment in 1953, a gain of almost 17 
per cent over 1952. The electrical-equip- 
ment industry is supported by a strong 
and growing demand for electronic de- 
vices and for heavy equipment for the 
expanding electric-power industry. Util 
ities, incidentally, plan to continue the 
expansion that has marked this industry 
since the end of World War II. 

. Manufacturers of other types of ma 
chinery also plan on further expansion 
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... Rubber companies see 
a big year ahead for ‘53 


this year—about 7.5 per cent above the 
outlay for 1952. In this group, however, 
demand for machine tools appears re- 
cently to have been slipping. The ma- 
chine-tool industry’s backlog is well 
below a year ago. 

The rubber industry is another that is 
planning on a large expansion program 
this year. Proposed investments of 271 
million dollars indicate a gain of more 
than 10 per cent over last year. Rubber 
companies look for a record sale of tires 
this year and continued high demand be- 
cause of the growing number of cars 
and trucks on American roads. The in- 
dustry, in addition, is supplying rubber 
for a growing number of new products. 

The oil industry’s expansion this year 
will run ahead of 1952. This industry 
plans to invest more than 2.6 billion 
dollars in 1958, compared with 2.5 bil- 
lion last year and about 2 billion in 
1951. Oil companies are counting on a 
rising demand for their products in the 
years ahead. 

Manufacturers of beverages plan to 
invest about 9 per cent more in 19538 
than in 1952. Most of this expansion is 
in the soft-drink industry, which has had 
an increasing demand in recent years. 
Moderate expansion also is planned by 
clothing manufacturers, manufacturers 
of leather products, tobacco companies 
and printing and _ publishing firms. 
Manufacturers of metal products plan 
o about the same amount of invest- 
ment in 1953 as in 1952. 

Mining companies intend to boost in- 
vestment by about 2.5 per cent in 1953, 
but will invest less than they did in 
1951. Major enterprises in this field are 
developments in iron mining, which will 
be about 70 per cent complete in 1953, 
and in copper mining, in which many 
new projects are just starting. 

There is to be further expansion, 
about 2.5 per cent above 1952, in 
stores, garages, warehouses and other 
commercial enterprises. Altogether, this 
group intends to invest 6.9 billion dollars 
in 1953. Many of these projects have 
been held back by material shortages 
since the Korean war. 


The slower pace in industrial ex- 


pansion that is expected to show up next 
year is a definite sign that the boom that 
has continued since mid-1950 is losing 
some of its force. A drop of around 10 
per cent in the rate of industrial growth, 
Which appears likely to develop by year 
end, might lead to a business setback 
unless some other activity rises to fill the 
gap. At present, hopes are pinned on a 
tising volume of consumer demand to 
ofset smaller industrial demand. 
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Pamper Your Perishable’ Products 
-Ship Them in Gaylord Boxes 


“Perishable” or fragile, whatever your 
product, the extra protection of 
Gaylord Boxes can help assure safe, 
undamaged arrival—whether you 
ship by land, sea or air. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering 
Division is always at your service. For 
information and helpful advice on 
the latest in packaging developments 





for your industry, consult the sales Their unseen quality gives you 


‘ : in of safety. 
office nearest you. It’s listed in the SE rE eee 


classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


Y go Yo o— 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES © FOLDING CARTONS » KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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What makes a tree grow? 


That question is an easy one... up to 
a certain point. Botanists will tell you 
the tree gets energy from the sun so 
that it can convert nutrients and 
moisture into growth. They call the 
process photosynthesis. 

But ask just how the process oper- 
ates, what actually happens in the 
plant’s cells . . . and they can only 
shake their heads. That is still one of 
nature's secrets that has so far eluded 
the probing of science. 

The effects of radiation on living 
cells is one of the subjects under study 
in the Biology Department of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, on Long 
Island, founded by leading universities 
under contract with the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission. Brookhaven’s pri- 
mary aim is to produce new knowl- 
edge of the atom, the basic building 
block of the physical world. Working 
alongside the physicists, chemists and 
other scientists at Brookhaven are 
botanists, geneticists and medical sci- 
entists, whose interest lies in the ap- 
plication of atomic tools to the quest 
of new knowledge in their own respec- 
tive fields. 

Equipment Brookhaven scientists 
are using in their studies of the atom 
includes the cosmotron. Nothing like 
the cosmotron has ever existed be- 


BETHLEHEM 


fore. Its main element is a gigantic 
doughnut-shaped magnet 235 feet in 
circumference, and built of Bethle- 
hem steel. We made the 288 indi- 
vidual blocks that compose the magnet 
at our plant at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
shipped them to Brookhaven, where 
Bethlehem engineers put them to 
gether to form the complete magnet. 

Scientists at Brookhaven are placing 
great reliance on the cosmotron to 
help them in their task of further un- 
locking the mysteries of the atom, and 
in applying that new knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Government policy in treating general business problems is to change. 

Indirect control over the volume of money and credit is likely to become 
the major reliance of officials in the Eisenhower Administration. 

Direct controls over prices, wages, production are to go out of favor. 

Sound money--a stable value for the dollar--is to be a major aim. 

This pattern is evident from the views of the men General Eisenhower has 
called to advise him on economic matters--Humphrey, Burgess, Folsom, in the 
Treasury; Dodge, in the Budget Bureau; Martin, as Federal Reserve Board head. 

















Note, too, that these advisers reflect the Federal Reserve viewpoint in 
that Board's tussle with the Treasury over keeping interest rates down. That 
fight will not pop up again. Federal Reserve has won that argument. 

Interest rates are to get more leeway to rise and fall in response to the 
demand for money. Federal Reserve policy will aim at keeping bank credit un- 
der control. Credit is tight now. That tends to push interest rates up. 

Debt management is to get a top priority. There isn't much chance of a 
cut in the federal debt. So the policy will be to get it under firmer control. 

Debt policy will aim at selling Government securities to genuine inves- 
tors, such as insurance companies, trust funds and individuals--holders not 
so likely to sell them and turn them quickly into money. 

The new Administration will have ample opportunity to transfer part of 
the debt to bona fide investors. A lot of it must be refinanced this year. 

















Incoming officials are impressed by the fact that price inflation stopped 
in 1951 shortly after the Federal Reserve stopped supporting the market for 
Government securities. So the prospect is that the Board will be allowed to 

Cc use its own judgment in regulating the volume of money and credit. 


Council of Economic Advisers, under Eisenhower, also is expected to have 
Similar views on the policies Government should adopt toward business. 

Advice about CEA has come from John H. Williams, professor of economics at 
Harvard, adviser to the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

World trade and world-currency stabilization are Williams's specialties. 

CEA is likely to play a more important part in shaping U.S. trade policy, 
in suggesting methods of pulling non-Communist countries closer together. CEA 
probably will be more closely knit into the Eisenhower economic team. 
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Co-operative housing may be in for a boost. 

Home builders are eying housing co-ops as a solution to low-cost homes. 
National Association of Home Builders looks favorably upon these projects. 

Advantages claimed for co-ops are: (1) units can be built at lower cost 
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_ because of mass construction; (2) builders can engage in larger projects;(3) 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


lenders take less risk because of the increased number of borrowers. 
Federal Housing Administration also will guarantee loans on co-ops. At 
the moment, FHA has applications for 610 projects. 


One hitch in the co-op program may be interest rates. Under the Housing 
Act, loans to co-ops cannot exceed 4 per cent. They may run for 40 years. 

Mortgages now go begging at 4 per cent. Lenders can get more in loans 
to industry, or on mortgages that do not carry FHA guarantees. 

Higher rates may be authorized by Congress. FHA, in effect, already has 
raised the rate on lowest-cost homes--$4,750 or less. Permitted now is a serv- 
ice charge of % of 1 per cent on mortgages for these low-cost units. That 
comes to 5% per cent--4% for the mortgage, plus service charge. 








Business activity continues at the high levels attained last autumn. 

Output of industry in December pushed up to 234 per cent of the 1935-39 
average. That's a one-point gain over November, highest since World War II. 

Production gains are being made in almost all types of industry. Federal 
Reserve Board reports increases in machinery, household appliances, television 
and radio sets. Auto production also is spurting upward with new models. 

Steel industry continues to operate near capacity and now sees a chance 
of maintaining a high rate well into the second half of this year. 

Chemicals and petroleum products are being turned out in record volume. 
Activity is well above a year ago in textiles, shoes, paper and rubber. 

















People's incomes continue to hold high, too. 

Personal income at latest report (November) was running at 276 billions 
@ year. That was the same as the rate for October. 

Workers on private pay rolls scored an income gain during the month of l 
billion dollars a year. That's due to more employment at higher pay. 

Farmers' income slipped a bit. So did earnings of business: proprietors. 

Government pay rolls are down slightly to a rate of 32.75 billions a year. 
Federal Government is employing fewer workers, but State and local governments 
are adding help and paying higher wages and salaries. 

The rising trend in personal income is the basis for expecting a rising 
volume of consumer spending in the months ahead. 




















Merchants, nevertheless, expect selling to be more difficult this year. 

Furniture dealers, shopping at Chicago's annual home-furnishings market, 
plan on more sales inducements to customers, such as "no money down." 

Automobile prices on 1953 models are usually no higher and the cars are 
better. Also some "extras" are down in price, which makes delivered prices 








less. 
Home appliances still can be bought below list prices in many stores. 
Softening prices for consumer hard goods reflect increasing production 
and an effort by sellers to increase their volume of sales. 





Defense planners want enough industrial capacity to put the U.S. on a full 
mobilization basis almost immediately. This calls for some stand-by plant. 
The recommendation comes from the Advisory Committee on Production Equipment 
in a report to the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS maintains the only full-scale 
test track of its type in the implement industry. 
The track gives these combines more punishment 
in hours than normal service does in years. 
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SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OILS are used in machin- 
ing many precision parts. Being broached here are cylinder ends 
which hold the thresher bars. It is their function to maintain the 
thresher bars in close alignment with the concave bars to provide 
efficient operation. 


MANY PARTS OF NEW MASSEY-HARRIS COMBINES 
MACHINED WITH SUN CUTTING OILS 


The new Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Combines are pre- 
cision mechanisms. They are as perfect as a century of 
experience, modern engineering and production can make 
them. Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oils are used in machining 
close tolerance parts; Sunicut Cutting Oils are used where 
an emulsifying oil is not suitable. 

“Test it on the track—prove it in the field.” That’s the 
Massey-Harris way of insuring the. quality of their products. 
Sun products play an important part in maintaining their 


high standards. 


To learn the right cutting oils and lubricants for your job, SUN LUBRICANTS are used in many of these self. 
consult a Sun representative. You will find his services propelled combines for gear and crankcase lubrication. 
practical, reliable and complete. Write or call Sun Om Massey-Harris selected these Sun products because 
7 Philadelphia 3, Pa they meet their unusually high standards. 

MPANY, » Fa. 







SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS »xSiJNOCO 


SUN OIL COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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COMMUNISTS CAPTURE A UNION 


Testimony Shows How—and Why-lIt’s Done 


Congress is looking for a way 
to keep Communists from getting 
control of unions. Search begun 
in 1952 is continuing. 

First step is to find how Com- 
munists take over. Witnesses, tes- 
tifying under oath, are supplying 
the answers. 

Here, in question-and-answer 
form, are excerpts of testimony on 
how Communists won control of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union. Answers are supplied by 
two witnesses, both ex-Commu- 
nists, while testifying before the 
McCarran Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. 


Kenneth Eckert, former official of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union, was questioned as follows: 

Q Will you tell us, Mr. Eckert, what 
you know about Communist operations 
in the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union? 

A... The Communists contro] the un- 
ion through a simple method, and that 
is by having . . . considerably over 90 
per cent of the [union’s] staff members 
as members of the Communist Party. 
They are the precinct committeemen, so 
to speak, of the union movement. They 
are the people who negotiate the con- 
tracts. They are the people who go into 
management to settle the grievances . . . 
The rank and file will listen to them and 
have respect for their opinions more 
than they could for Jack Clark [president 
of the union] or any one individual who 
might occupy a similar position. 

Therefore, Jack Clark—I don’t say this 
idly; I read the official publication of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
regularly and I have read with a great 
deal of interest his recent report to the 
[union’s] convention—the ideas he advo- 
cates there, or at least they are written 
under his signature, do not differ in one 
iota from the ideas advocated by the 
Daily Worker and the Communist Party, 
and those ideas today are to advocate 
disarmament by the United States, the 
so-called peace program to advocate 
policies that are advocated by the 
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Foreign Office of the Soviet Union; in 
other words, to weaken the American 
republic wherever possible. 

That is one of the aims of the Com- 
munists inside the Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers today, and through Jack 
Clark, who in my opinion is nothing more 
than a figurehead, has no real authority 
in the union whatsoever, they further 
their aims. They use him as they use 
many people in a similar position. 

Q Mr. Eckert, by way of further back- 
ground, there is no doubt in your mind, 
is there, that the Communist Party is an 
international conspiracy? 


Mill and Smelter Workers met frequent- 
ly with Gil Green, and on several occa- 
sions Maurice Travis [the union’s secre- 
tary-treasurer] and myself met with the 
top leaders of the Communist Party in 
New York City and other places. 

Q When you met with these top lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, did you 
meet for discussion, or for the reception 
of directives? 

A Both... 

Q What was the steering committee? 

A After a sort of probationary period 

. about six months, I believe, I was 
put on what was called the steering com- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR McCARRAN OF NEVADA 
... hunting out the Communists in union ranks 


A Well, having been associated with 
them internationally, there is no doubt 
in my mind... 

Q During the time that you were 
identified with the Mine, Mill Union 
what contact, if any, did you have with 
leading Communists who were not im- 
mediately identified with the Mine, Mill? 

A The Communist Party method of 
operation from the top is to assign one 
top official of the Communist Party to be 
responsible for a particular union. That 
person is the liaison between the party 
and the leaders of that union who may 
be Communists. In the case of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers it was Gil 
Green, who was the State organizer of 
the Communist Party in Illinois. The 
party steering committee of the Mine, 


mittee of the Communist Party in Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers . . . That 
was the top party committee that worked 
in the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Q These were individuals who were 
members of the Communist Party and 
who also occupied positions of impor- 
tance in the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers? 

A That's correct. 

Q And did they take orders from the 
Communist Party at that time? 

A Absolutely. That committee, of 
course, was set up in Mine, Mill as it is 
set up in other unions. It is the organiza- 
tional apparatus by which the Com- 
munist Party transmits its decisions into 
a trade union, or any other organization 
for that matter, and makes the decisions 
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of the Communist Party the decisions of 
the particular organization. 

This steering committee frequently 
called in to its meetings other prominent 
leaders of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers . .. who were Communists, and 
that, of course, was nearly all . . . of the 
top people in Mine, Mill. 

e Q Do you recall a meeting . . . in 
Chicago in May of 1946? 
A I recall the meeting well . 


- Present were all or nearly all of the staff 
"t  nembers of Mine, Mill who were Com- 
re 


were members of the Communist Party 
_., The main points on the agenda were 
to discuss a so-called 10-point program 


ay |r m and nearly all the staff members 
he 


* for the union which had been drawn up 
= by Maurice Travis, discussed in the steer- 
* ing committee, and submitted to this en- 
larged party meeting . . . This 10-point 

» [program was adopted as proposed with 
od possibly minor modifications to it... 
: From that meeting it was taken to what 
- was called the progressive [left-wing] 


caucus . . . 

The progressive caucus . . . consisted, 
first of all, of the party people on the 
staff of Mine, Mill or who might be 
members of the Mine, Mill and not on 
the staff... 

The progressive caucus then would 
make these proposals where it was nec- 
essary to have them approved by the in- 
temational executive board to the inter- 
national executive board of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, which was al- 
most evenly divided between the right 
and the left. Those decisions then usual- 
ly would become the decisions of the 
international union of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers as decisions of the 
executive board and sometimes, as in 
the case of this 10-point program, sub- 
mitted to the international union con- 
es vention . . . and become adopted by the 
convention as the official program of the 
" Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers . . 

Q It started with the Communist 
Party and crystallized as doctrine or a 
program of the union as a whole; is that 





right? 
ne, A That is correct ... 
hat Q Now, the vast majority of the mem- 


ed bes of the union were, I take it, not 
rs, g Communists? 

ere A Well, yes, the overwhelming ma- 
ind Mtity. I am sure that the party member- 
or- { ‘ip in the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


iter fs never averaged 1 per cent at any’ 


Q So that then a small number of 
the Communists, even four, even the steer- 
ing committee, could commit a union of 
of [| 00,000 members to a program which 
tis ff hey, the four Communists, or a few 







za- [ ™re Communists, originated? 

m- A It not only could, but did and does, 
nto obviously ie 

ion Q Could you tell how the Communist 
ons & Paty leadership was able to maintain 
yer (Continued on page 62) 
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NO. 40 OF A SERIES 


WORLD’S LARGEST HELICOPTER 
MANUFACTURER expands again in 


PENNSYLVANIA... 


now occupies more than half-million square feet 
of plant and office space 
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Five young engineers, 
who used to meet for 
discussions and experi- 
ments in rotary wing 
design, in 1940 formed 
the first company in 
the United States 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of helicopters. Today their 
company—Piasecki Helicopter Corporation—employs 4,600, and 
has facilities at Morton, Chester and Eddystone, Pennsylvania, as 
well as at Philadelphia International Airport. 

Pennsylvania provided just the right combination of factors to 
help this defense industry grow. Central location for quick contact 
with customers. Good ground and air transportation. Highly skilled 
workers who were all the more valuable because of their excellent 
living conditions. 

These are factors that can be valuable to your company, and help 
its growth and prosperity. If you would like to find sites that offer 
them, write. Let us help you gather facts on markets, taxes, raw 
materials and labor. 








FRANK N. PIASECKI, chairman of the board of Piasecki Heli- 
copter Corp., says: “Our location in Eastern Pennsylvania is ideal. We 
are centrally located for frequent contact with our military customers and 
enjoy the best of ground and air transportation, Our company is pleased 
with the supply of highly skilled workers and our employees, in turn, are 
happy with living facilities in the area.” 








COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE «¢ HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 
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... ‘Communists not above 
stuffing ballot boxes’ 


itself in control when they had to have 
votes of the membership? 

A Well, the votes that the leadership 
of Mine, Mill was interested in, of 
course, were, No. 1, the referendum 
vote of election to offices, international 
officers, president, vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer and the board members. 

They were also interested, of course, 
in controlling certain key local union 
posts. Special attention was paid to them. 

As to the method by which they could 
influence voting . . . this control was ex- 
ercised through the staff. The staff, as 
the people who have contacts with the 
membership, would go out and cam- 
paign for their particular candidate; 
they would get up in the meetings and 
speak for him, and they were not above 
stuffing the ballot box where that was 
necessary to do... 

Q Why did the Communists want to 
get control of this union? 

A The Communist Party regarded the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as one 
of the key unions in America because 
of its strategic position in the nonferrous- 
metals industry, and also because they 
have locals in Alaska in close proximity 
to the Soviet Union. That is an interest- 
ing note because the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers locals up there, which 
are completely dominated by the Com- 
munist Party, are only 40 miles from 
Soviet Russia . . 

Q During the course of your member- 
ship and activity in the Communist 
Party, did you have occasion to acquire 
information respecting the interest which 
the Communist Party has in obtaining 
control of the heavy industry in the 
United States? 

A Yes. The emphasis of the Commu- 
nist Party was toward what they call basic 
industry . . . Among other things, in the 
event of war, if the Communists were 
strategically situated in these basic indus- 
tries, they could use that control to slow 
up the production of American arms .. . 


After Eckert had finished his testi- 
mony, another former Communist— 
Harvey Matusow—took the stand and 
testified in part -.as follows: 

Q What is the San Cristobal Valley 
Ranch? 

A It is a guest ranch out at New Mexi- 
co, which catered primarily to members 
of the Communist Party . . . It’s about 
80 miles northeast of Los Alamos... 

Q Whom did you meet at the ranch? 

A I met Clinton Jencks . . . He was 
the international representative of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, 

(Continued on page 63) 


PREFABRICATION 





MORE HOUSE 
Better living 
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If you’re a builder, lender, realtor or 
simply interested in a new home, 
find out about PREFABRICATION, 
Prefabrication delivers the utmost 
for every building dollar, provides 
permanent, practical homes geared 
to comfortable living. It solves man- 
power and material shortages, meets 
housing needs quickly, economical- 
ly. Follow the big swing to Pre. 
fabrication. Get the facts. Write for 


FREE booklet, “‘Build 
Better, Build Sooner.” 
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You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine / 


Battle Creek 1 t— 


HEALTH « | ( 
BUILDER 
“TOPS” for ; y ll 


the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue manipulation 
—'‘at the snap of a switch."’ Helps weight a 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature and 
new booklet, “BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF!” 





EQUIPMENT CO, 
Battle Creek 48, Mich. 
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. . . Strike aimed at 
q hindering Korean war 


out of Silver City, N. Mex. . . . He was 
vacationing, but he did lecture at the 
ranch to the guests, and did have a few 
meetings with various Communist Party 
members, when he was there. 

Q What was the substance of his lec- 
tures, or his talks? 

A Well, in conversation with Jencks, 
we discussed the possibility, or what can 
the Communist Party within the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union do in 
ration to hindering our efforts in the 
Korean war. The Korean war had started 
about four or five weeks prior to my 
meeting him, and Jencks said that they 
were making efforts, that is, the Com- 
munists within the union, to see that a 


—United Press 


MAURICE TRAVIS 4 it, 2 
» ++ meetings in New York i - ‘ail t q marketing 


stike was called in the copper industry 
inthis area, under the guise of wage in- 
creases, etc., and better working condi- 
tims for the guys in the shops . . . in 
a effort to cut down production of cop- 
per for the Korean war effort . . . 

Iknow from conversations with Jencks Le 
and other work I was doing, while pick- (Pea mee 
ing up information for the FBI... that - Colorado Dept. of Development ; 
the Mexican Communist Party had set Room 10, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
w liaison with these Communists in the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union, 
in efforts to complete courier operations 
across the border. — 

Q What do you mean by a courier op- i — 
tration, Mr. Matusow? 


A People would come in, Commu- the magic 
tiss, illegal immigrants, you might say, re) -O RADO CLIMATE ingredient WN 
Soviet agents and so forth, would come Me 
yy \ 


Please send me a copy of “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
NAME 











across the border at various crossings, 


y SS TITS ~ YY . 
sich as El Paso, coming over from Juarez. MUMS PPT PL HLL 
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Protective packaging o 
automobile doors. 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


for protective packaging 


Manufacturers of protective 
packaging and wrapping 
materials find Mosinee fi- 
bres help solve the many 
problems of protecting al- 
most every conceivable 
product of industry. The mills of 
Mosinee have cooperated in creating 
specially treated fibres for makers of 
reinforced papers, creped papers, 
ordnance wraps, sealing tapes . 
protective papers that save countless 
millions in guarding products from 
moisture, rust, mold, air, dust, rough 
handling, etc., in transit and in 
storage. 





Similarly, Mosinee cooperates with 
many industries by processing fibres 
to perform specific functions as a 
part of products or packaging. 
Mosinee may have a profitable an- 
swer for your product and packaging 
problems, too. Let’s discuss them. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
= 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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What you as a businessman % CAN and Ed CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN probably get more metals 

for manufacturing TV and automo- 
bile receiving antennas. Because of 
heavy replacement demands, the Nation- 
al Production Authority opens the way 
for larger allocations of controlled mate- 
rials to makers of these two products. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a paper 

mill, stop setting aside part of your 
output for Government use. NPA drops 
this set-aside requirement for paper pro- 
duction, which, during the last six 
months, exceeded combined needs of 
Government and non-Government users. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Com- 

merce Department about textile 
flammability standards now being set 
up for the clothing industry. The stand- 
ards, effective January 30, may serve as 
the basis for safety legislation by Con- 
gress.Copies (TS-5131) may be obtained 
from the Department’s Commodity 
Standards Division, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export sulphuric 

acid more easily than before. The 
Commerce Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade no longer requires validat- 
ed export licenses to ship the acid of 
strengths less than 93 per cent to all 
areas except Iron Curtain countries, 
Hong Kong and Macao. 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN usually disregard price 

ceilings for imported products if the 
ceilings have been dropped for the same 
items produced in the U.S. The Office 
of Price Stabilization announces that any 
suspension or exemption order for domes- 
tic goods applies equally to the same 
goods when imported, unless the OPS 
order provides specifically to the contrary. 

* * * 

YOU CAN raise the price ceilings of 

cotton-ginning machinery that you 
make. An increase of 4.7 per cent is au- 
thorized by OPS, pending study to see 
whether further adjustment is justified. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, prob. 

ably get the National Labor Rek. 
tions Board to step in and call a hal 
where a union orders its members jj 
your plant to stop handling the produc 
of another firm because the product does 
not bear a union label. The Board holds 
in one case that such action by a unio 
was a secondary boycott in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* »” * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Governmeni 

contractor who keeps books on a 
accrual basis, postpone paying a tax on 
your profits until the year when renego- 
tiation of your contract is completed, Bi 
refusing a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a ruling of the Court of 
Claims that renegotiation provisions of 
Government contracts do not give con- 
tractors the right to defer including con- 
tract profits in gross income until the year 
of renegotiation. 


* ” ~ 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of an 

installment-sales business, take a 
business-expense deduction on you 
income tax return for your loss on sale 
of your outstanding accounts. The U.S. 
Tax Court holds in one case that a com- 
pany’s loss on the sale of its accounts re- ff 
ceivable to a competitor must be treated 
as a capital loss. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT give your nonunion 

employes a pay raise and then offer 
the same increase to union workers on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis without running 
the risk of violating the Taft-Hartley Act. 
NLRB calls down one company for re- 
fusal to bargain because it would not con- 
sider any change in such a previously an- 
nounced position on wages. 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT wipe out all liability 

for violating the Taft-Hartley Act 
merely by reversing your action. NLRB 
finds that an employer did not make 
everything all right by rehiring, without 
loss of pay, employes who had been fired 
for union activities. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & — 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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...on her New Remington DW WYO DLOTNGE 


1h 


TESTED TEMPO TOUCH is a truly remarkable 
) innovation in typebar action and key design. 

It makes manual typing faster, easier, and truly 
rhythmic. And that isn’t all. The new Super- 
riter also features: 


e Perfect Positioning Scale—Exclusive fea- 
ture combined with new simplified margin 
controls assures perfectly centered letters 
and headings. 


e Expanded Capacity Keyboard—to siatide 
2 additional keys (4 extra characters) at 
no extra cost. 


Your Remington Rand representative will be 
proud to show and demonstrate this superb new 
Remington typewriter. See the new Remington 
Super-riter today. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Now that the Series E savings bonds that people bought during World War II 
are coming due in volume, questions are being asked about what the investor 
should do--turn in his bonds for cash, or hold on to them after they mature? 

This is a decision that millions will have to make in months just ahead. 


INVESTOR'S CHOICE. Here are the facts you need to know about E bonds: 

If you wish to continue your bonds in force, simply ignore the maturity 
date. You don't need to notify anybody. 

Automatically, on that maturity date, interest will start to accrue on 
your bond at 3 per cent a year, compounded semiannually. This means that a 
bond you paid $75 for in 1943 is worth $100 at maturity in 1953, and will be 
worth $134.68 if you hold it an additional 10 years, until 1963. 

Note this: You may do better to hold your old bonds than to cash them in at 
maturity and use the proceeds to buy new bonds. Interest on new bonds starts 
at zero, and builds up gradually over the years. Old bonds, after maturity, 
pay interest that starts at 2.9 and remains almost constant. 





TAXES ON E BONDS. Don't overlook the tax angle in trying to decide 
what to do with your maturing E bonds. Unless you are one of those who 
pay income taxes on your interest each cash year as it accrues, no tax is 
due until you turn in your bonds for cash. Thus, on any bonds that mature 
in 1953, you can postpone the tax until 1963 simply by holding your bonds 
instead of cashing them in. After that, in all probability, you'll be per- 
mitted to leave your bonds in to draw interest for a third 10-year period. 

In using this system to postpone your tax, you will be gambling that 
tax rates will not always be as high as they are now. Or maybe you will 
have retired on a reduced income before the time comes to pay taxes on your 
interest. The lower your income, the lower your tax bracket. 





BUYING NEW BONDS. If you have some extra cash on hand, which you are think- 
ing of investing in new savings bonds, take a close look at what's offered. 

E bonds are the most widely held series. New-type E's, issued since last 
May, run for nine years and eight months. Interest adds gradually to the value 
of the bond, and averages 3 per cent a year if the bond is held to maturity. 
Purchase limit per investor per year is $20,000, maturity value. 

H bonds are much like E's=--same rate, maturity and purchase limit. But 
they are sold at face value, and interest is payable twice a year, in increas- 
ing amounts. You might consider the H if you need to draw interest currently. 

J bonds are sold at 72 per cent of maturity value. Interest accrues, and 
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averages out at 2.76 per cent on bonds held to maturity in 12 years. 
K bonds, another 12-year series, are sold at par. Interest is paid twice 


a year at 2.76 per cent on bonds held to maturity. 
‘ Purchase limit, J and K combined: $200,000 a year, issue price. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. Before loading up on savings bonds, though, you 
might do well to check what's available in other types of securities. 

Regular long-term Government bonds, the kind bought and sold in the 
market, are below par in price, so that the yield to new buyers is up to 
around 2.7 per cent. But there's some risk of a further drop in price. 

Corporation bonds, high grade, can be had at prices that yield a frac- 
tion over 3 per cent. Yield trend in recent months has been upward. 

Shares in savings and loan associations, too, have been producing 
higher yields. Some now pay 3 per cent or better. 

Municipal bonds, high grade, return in the neighborhood of 2.4 per 
cent. Note that this interest is exempt from federal income tax. 

Common stocks are way up in price. Even so, some high-grade stocks 
at current prices yield well over 5 per cent. However, there is an element 
of risk in buying stocks. Their prices do fluctuate. 

Preferred stocks involve less risk, but the yield is lower. 

Mortgages, without any Government insurance or guarantee, can be had 
at yields of around 5 per cent. Second mortgages often bring 6 per cent. 

It's a matter of weighing risk against return. Savings bonds are just 
about riskless, so far as principal is concerned. But better yields are 
available elsewhere, notably in common stocks and mortgages. 





WEATHER. Here is the Weather Bureau's latest long-range forecast: 
In the Western two thirds of the country, you can expect a little warmer 
weather, with less snow, during the remainder of January. 
In the Eastern third, look for continuing cold weather. 
Snow or rain will be about normal in the Far West and New England, heavier 
than normal in the South Atlantic, Southwest and Gulf States. 


NOTE FOR HOUSEWIVES. Federal tax offices are starting to crack down 
on people who fail to pay on time Social Security taxes for their cooks, 
maids, chauffeurs and other domestic help. Penalties can be stiff. 

Best policy hereafter will be to play it safe, pay taxes when due. 

In one instance, a housewife reports that she neglected to pay the 
June and September quarterly taxes on her maid until November. The other 
day, she received a notice that she would have to pay penalty of 5 per 
cent for each month that the tax was overdue. 





SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. If you changed jobs in 1952, you probably over- 
paid your Social Security tax. Each employer was required to withhold that tax 
on the first $3,600 he paid you. If, together, they took more than $54 out of 
your pay, you can claim a refund or credit on your income tax return for 1952. 





TAX REFUNDS. Speaking of claims for refunds of overpaid taxes, you can 
speed up the process by writing the word "refund" on the outside of the envelope 
in which you send in your final tax return for 1952. 
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The news magazine 
of original news 


“.. news so useful, so original, so important 
that U.S. News & World Report has become an 
established source of news for the nation’s press.” 











Top score as an established SOURCE of news 
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2,990 
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Number for the next most-quoted magazine 
in this field of publishing 





Number for the most-quoted mass weekly 








ROMEIKE, ‘‘World’s Largest Press Clipping Bureau,”’ says: 
“A check of our records reveals the fact the news and management field which 


that in the twelve months ending April 
30, 1952, we have furnished you with a 
total of 7,707 press clippings represent- 
ing newspaper articles containing refer- 
ences to material originally published in 
U.S. News & World Report. 

“In the same period, the magazine in 


had the second largest number was fur- 
nished with a total of 2,990 clippings. 
“In the same period, the magazine in 
the mass weekly field which had the 
largest number of clippings received a 
total of 2,219 clippings.” 
(signed) HENRY ROMEIKE, INC. 














The above table is one measure of the amount of original news 
you get from your reading of “U.S. News & World Report.” 
No wonder this magazine gets more votes as “most useful” from 
the editors of the nation’s leading newspapers in cities of 25,000 
or more population, than any magazine in its field. 

These facts have special significance to you if your company 
advertises in national magazines. The printing of original news 
of such importance has built an audience of important, respon- 
sible people in all walks of life. And because of this importance 
of content, it’s an especially attentive audience for what your 
company has to say about its products, service, organization, aims. 


Net paid circulation now 535,000 








Mother never cooked so easily. Her kitchen is a spar- 
kling modern delight of home-making convenience and 
efficiency. And abrasives play a major part in perfecting 
the household appliances which she employs as a maid. 

Mother’s mixer, dishwasher, and refrigerator have 
scores of parts ground with Norton wheels and machines. 
Their satin smooth finishes would not have been possible 
without Behr-Manning coated abrasives. And their gleam- 
ing porcelain enamel-is baked in furnaces lined with 
Norton high temperature refractories. 

Thus in every part of life and in every phase of industry, 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives and abrasive products 
create usefulness, beauty and value in finished goods. 
Together, Norton and Behr-Manning are the world’s 
largest source of abrasive and abrasive products. 


Roast beef 
ina 
push-button 
age 


NORTON COMPANY makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, 
refractories, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide 
grain and molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning Corporation, Divi- 
sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


— 





e 


DR. L. A. HANSEN, Director 





ARCHIBALD H. BALLARD, 


of Research, Abrasive Divi- 
sion, of Behr-Manning. 
Dr. Hansen was in charge of 
the research and develop- 
ment work which resulted 
in “TUFBAK” SPEED-WET 
DURiTE Paper for wet 
sanding. 


resident director of the re- 
search laboratories at the 
Norton electric furnace 
lant, where 32 ALUN- 
UM abrasive was de- 
veloped — the most out- 
standing abrasive develop- 
ment of the last 45 years. 





Gdlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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>> Buyers on world commodity markets continue firmly in the saddle. 
Supplies of most things are plentiful. Prices give ground slowly. There is 

- little expectation of a general turnabout in prices, a firming up, any time 
_ soon. That means threat of a spreading war is discounted. 

Surplus problem, a prewar bugaboo, is back again in cotton, sugar. Rubber 
_ growers, facing a surplus, are talking about price-stabilization agreements. 

_ Wheat-producing countries now may see more merit in continuing the International 

Wheat Agreement, with its assured markets and assured selling-price range. 

Commodity surpluses mean different things in different capitals: 

In Washington, the Eisenhower Administration will soon have to tackle a 
farm surplus situation, with attendant sharp declines in farm exports. Neces- 
sity for bigger farm subsidies could tend to upset budget-cutting plans. 

$3) In London, British Commonwealth plans for developing raw-material resources 
> get something of a setback. U.S. may be less interested. Also, earning power 
the Commonwealth will suffer if commodity production must be geared down. 

= In Moscow, there is glee. The Communists need raw materials, may now find 
it easier to get what they want from the free world. Communist pressure will 
be concentrated on raw-material countries. 



















































>> Easy supply is quite general throughout the international commodity list. 
i A rundown on important food products in world trade: 
4 Wheat is plentiful most everywhere. U.S. exports are falling sharply. 
S Canada, with a record crop; will have trouble selling, too. Argentina returns 
/to the export market. In Western Europe, North Africa, the Near East and 
India, wheat crops are improved. Australia is again pushing wheat growing. 
: Rice supplies continue inadequate in Southern Asia. This is the danger 
"Spot in food for the free world. China will keep on using rice as bait for 
Pirade deals in Southern Asia. This is already -being done in Ceylon. 
x Sugar surplus is here now. Cubans, with an unsold carry-over, are limiting 
"production. So are Puerto Ricans. But Philippine output is still increasing. 
. Coffee production is headed higher--especially in Africa, but also in Latin 
America. So far the supply-demand situation is evenly balanced. 
Beef prices are higher in the new Anglo-Argentine contract. But U.S. 
prices are lower, despite small imports from Mexico and none from Canada. 


>> Major industrial commodities are generally in good supply, too..... 
Cotton stocks around the free world are heavy. American cotton exports, 
off badly, may wind up 35 per cent lower than last season. This is partly due 
to dollar shortages. Brazil is to dump a Government carry-over of a million 
. (over) 
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bales on the market. Egypt, lowering prices sharply in order to sell, has made 
a cotton deal with Communist China, as usual British buying dries up. 

Wool picture is clouded by several factors: unsold stocks of South American 
wool, uncertainties about U.S. import duties, and the growing threat from syn- 
thetics. World wool supplies are slightly larger than last season. 

Natural-rubber production, though slipping, ‘still considerably outstrips 
commercial consumption. U.S. strategic stockpile is about filled. U.S. isn't 
to be such a potent support factor in the rubber market as formerly. 





>> Metal prices this year are likely to reflect easing supply prospects..... 

Copper-production capacity of the free world is to rise about 25 per cent 
in the next three years. World market price looks vulnerable. 

Lead and zinc prices, also, probably will decline gradually. Production 
in Canada and Australia will be moving upward. 

Aluminum production will be increasing substantially in coming years, but 
demand is almost certain to keep pace. 

Steel capacity, in both the U.S. and Western Europe, looks adequate unless 
arms production is stepped up greatly. Belgians and French are shading prices. 
The British steel situation is easier. So is the German. U.S. steel shortage 
is rapidly disappearing, as big new capacity comes in. 

Tin prospects are uncertain. U.S. stockpile buying for several years has 
masked an actual tin surplus. U.S. stockpiling will fall off this year. U.S. 
commercial use may be allowed to rise. If Bolivia settles her tin problem, 
keeps up output and resumes sales, there won't be any world shortage of tin. 








>> By and large, commodity prices, shaken out for almost two years, are like- 
ly to go lower. However, a catastrophic drop isn't expected. 
Industrial activity in both the U.S. and Western Europe will be a strong 
sustaining force--at least through 1953. But heavy buying ahead, stocking 
of big quantities of raw materials will be avoided in a situation like this. 
Price declines favor manufacturing countries importing the bulk of their 
raw materials. European countries will benefit most from this. 
The U.S., in an over-all sense, will benefit less than European allies. 
For, while U.S. imports will cost less, U.S. farm exports will be falling off. 
Raw-material countries face further readjustments, following two years of 
declining prices for their exports. Selling manufactured goods to these coun- 
tries will be harder. Manufacturing countries will have to keep down selling 
prices in order to export. Competition for export markets will be keener, 





























>> British jet liners will be used on a rapidly spreading network of flights 
operated by foreign air lines this year. No U.S. air lines have jet liners yet. 

French air lines will use British jet liners in Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East this year. A Canadian air line will use them from Honolulu to 
Australia. British air lines will use them in Europe, Africa, the West Indies, 
and acress Asia via Ceylon and Singapore to Tokyo. 

Three British manufacturers now have orders for 164 jet liners. Buyers in- 
clude British, Irish, French, Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, Japanese, Vene- 
zuelan lines. Pan American World Airways has three on order for 1956 delivery. 

No U.S. manufacturer has taken a single order for jet liners yet. But 
three are working on designs. By 1956-7 they will be delivering and in the race. 
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Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Serving America’s Great Names in Many Fields 





Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Co. 

American Bemberg Corp. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Chrysler Motor Parts Corp. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Colonial Stores Incorporated 

Davenport Hosiery Mills 

The Electric Storage Battery Co. 

General Electric Company 

B. F. Goodrich Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

Marshall Field and Co., Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Owens-illinois Glass Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Company 

The Springs Cotton Mills 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ‘ 

United Merchants and Manufacturers 
Company, Inc. 

United States Envelope Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

West Point Manufacturing Company 





Measuring the electric power used every month in this country 
is a big job... but little meters handle the job with ease. The 
Meter Division of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

has supplied a large share of the 45,000,000 meters now in 
use in America. 


As a part of its multi-million dollar expansion program, 
Westinghouse is building a huge plant to make watthour 
meters at Raleigh, N. C. To attain capacity production and still 
meet the exacting requirements of these precision instruments, 
manufacturing facilities must be carefully planned. 


Robert and Company Associates, which has served 
America’s leaders in every field 

of industry, designed 

this plant. With 36 years of 
experience, we are in a position to 
help speed your building program 
from the very start. Without 
obligation, let us discuss your plans. 


POWER PLANTS 
TEXTILE MILLS 
MUNICIPAL PLANNING 
AIR CONDITIONING 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
LAYOUTS 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 
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TRUMAN’S LAST BUDGET: 79 BILLION 


Will Eisenhower Be Able to Cut It by 10 Billion? 


More red ink, lots of it, is what 
Truman predicts for U. S. Treasury 
under Eisenhower. 

Budget of outgoing President 
shows deficit totaling 15.8 bil- 
lion dollars in two years ending 
in mid-1954. 

Republicans have other ideas. 
Truman program, they say, is 
full of fat that can be trimmed. 

Here are the facts about the 
Truman budget. 


The budget that Dwight Eisen- 
hower inherits from his successor in 
the White House looks like this: 

‘ In fiscal 1953, the year that ends next 
June 30, spending planned by Mr. Tru- 
man is set at 74.6 billion dollars. 

Income of Government, in the same 
year, is put at 68.7 billion dollars. 

Deficit to be incurred in the year is 
estimated at 5.9 billion dollars. 

In fiscal 1954, the year that begins 
July 1, spending outlined by Mr. Truman 
comes to 78.6 billion dollars. 

Income in the new fiscal year is to 
be unchanged, at 68.7 billion dollars. 
This assumes that tax cuts now scheduled 
in law will be allowed to stand. 

Deficit forecast by Mr. Truman for 
the first full fiscal year of a new Ad- 
ministration is 9.9 billion dollars. 

That, briefly, is the immediate future 
of the Eisenhower Government, as seen 
by retiring President Truman. Mr. Tru- 
man concedes that a drop in military 
spending may bring a saving of 15 
billion dollars a year in two or three 
years. 

But Mr. Eisenhower and his advisers 
already are poring over the final Tru- 
man budget in search of fat that can be 
carved out immediately. What they will 
find in the new budget is this: 

Military spending is the big thing. 
Altogether, it comes to 46.3 billion 
dollars for fiscal year 1954—nearly 2 
billion more than the total for the 
current fiscal year. Other defense spend- 
ing brings the planned total for na- 
tional security in the new fiscal year to 
57.3 billion—up 4.1 billion. 

Spending on the armed forces them- 
selves may be, as Mr. Truman insists, a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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2,056,000,000 





Year Ending 


; dune 30, 1954 r 





~ 1,827,000,000 
- 4,097,000,000 


2,016,000,000 


~» 275,000,000 


268,000,000 
1,547, 000,000 
6,420,000,000 

40,000,000 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 





Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 

United States Government Obligations 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities. ... 0... cscs 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 

Ownership of International Banking 
Corporation 

pO Go a ar 

Items in Transit with Branches 

Other Assets 


$1,707,070,284 
1,427,076,743 
31,505,714 
499,071,241 
94,649,031 
2,269,931,847 
12,385,051 
23,298,407 
9,420,000 


7,000,000 
29,488,783 
995,477 
5,222,622 


$6,117,115,200 











Deposits...., 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $55,088,614 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


$5,613,861,572 


24,839,403 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 18,410,100 


(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
28,342,712 
42,126,555 
3,312,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


(7,200,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


170,000,000 


72,222,858 386,222,858 


$6,117,115,200 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$395,102,681 of United States Government Obligations and $18,520,100 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $319,509,504 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 














Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,481,638 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1952 ‘‘Repert to Shareholders” 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 





DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


RALPH GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard 
Oil Company of California 


ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


RICHARD S, PERKINS 
President, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


" BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 


Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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This wealthy, stable Alpine re- 
public is a growing market for 


a= U. S. textile raw materials, crude 
metals, paper pulp, hides, fuels, lubricants, grains, 
meat and eggs. In turn, Switzerland sends us watches, 
finished textiles, yarns, precision tools, cheese, choco- 
lates, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

To facilitate your transactions with Switzerland 
—one of the few countries of the world which has no 
dollar exchange problem—you may depend on the 
complete and efficient facilities of our International 


Division. 


Essential information about markets and _ local 
trading conditions comes to us directly from the 
leading Swiss banks—our valued correspondents. 
Your particular needs receive our prompt, special 
and confidential attention. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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1953 Forecast 


Korea—Key to ‘53 Market? 


Rails, Utilities, Oils, Foods, Chemicals, Retail— 
which stocks in these groups will score best gains? 


4 Low-Priced Issues 
At $2% to $12—What Outlook? 
Motors—which 4 Tops? 
Will GE Be Split— 
New Stock to Pay What? 
8 Electronics For ‘53 Boom 
Penn RR—Where in ‘53? 
Big Name Company Gets New Life; 
Will Stock, Below $7, Move Up? 
Famous Co’s New Product To 
Spark its Low-Priced Stock? 
AT & T To Be Split?—How? 
To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and its financial 
and business studies by top-ranking authorities, we offer 
you reprints of all the above with your FORBES subscrip- 
tion tor a whole -ear (24 issues) for only $5. Send no 


money now, pay later when billed. Or get 6 extra issues’ 
service—30 for the price of 24—by sending $5 now. Address 


Dept. P-95. 
FIRST IN 


F Oo R B E S FINANCE 


80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 





FORBES Annual Survey of American Industry rates man- 
agements of 165 companies in big 116-page Jon. 1 issue. 
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“U.S. News & World Re- 
port” led all magazines in 
; its field with a +13.2% 
In gain in net paid circula- 


: : tion, for the first six 
circulation months of 1952 vs. 1951, 
according to the latest 

growth statements of Audit Bu- 


reau of Circulations. 


























TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 

TRAVELERS 


Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by thousands of outstanding 
companies, becouse TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

V reduce travel expenses 

V increase productive time 

V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 







22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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... Stretch-out for plane 
could trim a billion 


The Budget Dollar: 
WHERE IT COMES FROM... 


Direct Taxes 


Direct Taxes ff On Corporations 


On Individuals 


Year Starting July 1, 1953) 
Source: Budget Bureau © 1953, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 
figure that defies reduction. The Amy 
actually is down for less spending in the 
new fiscal year, not more. The Nay 
gets a moderate rise. Only the Air Fore 
gets a generous increase. 

Bigger purchases of new _ aircraft 
account for about two thirds of the 
planned rise in all military spending. 4 
further stretch-out in plane deliveries 
however, may be called for by the new 
Government. That could trim a billion 
or more off the 8.7 billions scheduled for 
new aircraft by Mr. Truman. 

A third supercarrier and two modem 
submarines are planned. Any cuts in ship 
funds can mean real weakening of the 
Navy, since these new ships are for te. 
placement, not expansion. The fleet now 
is reaching its goal of 408 warships. 

Army, meanwhile, is listed in Mr 
Truman’s blueprint for a slight decling 
in strength during the year. 

It is on other military spending, oul 

(Continued on page 77) 
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... Congress fo study 
stockpiling closely 


The Budget Dollar : 
WHERE IT WILL GO... 


Military 
Services 


Tin L_—_r 
TTT 
(Year Starting July 1, 1953) 


Source: Budget Bureau © 1953, By U.> Pub. Corp. 





side the armed forces, that Congress may 
concentrate for savings. 

Stockpiling, for example, is listed in 
the Truman budget for an expenditure 
of nearly a billion dollars. Congress will 
study that item closely. 

Military construction, listed for 2.7 
billions, may be curtailed by a Congress 
sure to be critical of waste already re- 
vealed in the program. 

Research and development of weap- 
ons, too, may be held to lower spending 
levels than Mr. Truman plans. Truman 
budget allows 1.6 billions, a rise of 200 
nillions, for this item. 

Mr. Truman’s request for a 500-mil- 
lion-dollar appropriation for stockpiling 
defense plants, tools and equipment 
for future war output, too, may get 
a glassy stare from a Congress bent 
on economy. 

Aid abroad, planned by Mr. Truman, 


is to provide an even bigger field for - 


(Continued on page 78) 


Cost of Ordinary Government 









All spending excep* for national defense, aid 
abroad, aid for veterans and interest on U.S. debt 
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WHERE CATTLE BECOME CASH 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Some $400 million worth of livestock is sold annually 
in St. Louis, the world’s leading hog market and 
one of the country’s four greatest meat-producing 
centers. Last year 5,257,836 animals passed through 
National Stock Yards, adjoining East St. Louis. ... 
Its location in the world’s richest agricultural area, 
plus its unrivalled transportation, help explain 
St. Louis’ leadership in meat. ... St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 












With a Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First 

National Bank in St. Louis not Hl «wn 
only speeds your business trans- Hl all 
actions... it identifies you, as well. 

And with information provided by THE Fl RST 
First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 
hold key positions in St. Louis |N ST.LOUIS 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to | 

plan ahead. First National is at 

the center of activity in St. Louis! 





Inquiries are cordially invited. Address | Mi 
the Industrial Service Department. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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RETAIL SALES 
; $34 BS 
BILLION 


West Coast Areas. 


INCOME 
PAYMENTS 
*50 
BILLION 


POPULATION 
37 
MILLION 


io | 


Y 


Southwest, Midwest, ““™" 
South and West 
from OKLAHOMA 


Located within a 500 mile radius of cen- 
tral Oklahoma are 37 million people 
with annual income payments of $50 
billion dollars (1951) and bank de- 
posits of over $33 billion dollars. An 
abundant supply of natural resources 
provides industry with low cost fuel 
(natural gas, coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts), economical power and raw 
materials. Oklahoma manufactured 
products made by young, skilled, will- 
ing to work labor, shipped by fast 
transportation services are found in all 
major markets. These same advantages 
await you . . . Investigate Oklahoma 
... TODAY! 


For a special report on Oklahoma's 
Strategic Market, write... 
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Manufacturers are find- 
ing it more economical 
to monvfccture prod- 
wets in Oklohome ond 
ship not only to the 
" immediote orea (500 
mile rodivs) but to the 
Rocky Movuntoin ond 











Finance Week 





Public works to be 
high on the ‘cut’ list... 


‘savings, if Republican leaders carry out 
their known plans. 

Aid of a strictly military type is set at 
about 6 billion dollars in the new fiscal 
year. In the current fiscal year, such aid 
is not to exceed 3.8 billion. Republican 
leaders are not likely to agree to as much 
of a rise as Mr. Truman wants, 

Nonmilitary aid abroad also is likely 
to be studied critically in the move to- 
ward “trade, not aid.” Again, Mr. Tru- 
man’s estimate—at 1.6 billions for the 
year—is almost sure to be cut. 

Outside national defense, Congress 
is counted on to be even more thrifty. 

New public-works projects requested 
by Mr. Truman also may be trimmed. 
Specifically, Mr. Truman calls for a start 
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on eight new flood-control and power 
projects. He allows, too, for money to be 
spent on advance planning of other new 
projects. Net result, actually, is little 
over-all increase in public-works spend- 
ing. 

Public housing, unsupported even in 
recent Democratic sessions of Congress, 
is less likely now to gain the support of 
Congress. Request for funds to build at 
least 75,000 new housing units may find 
Congress unwilling to go along. 

Plans for spending more money on the 
regulation of business and industry, too, 
are not expected to be popular in a Gov- 
ernment that draws strong support from 
business. Budgets for the regulatory 
agencies—such as Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Trade 


Commission—are likely to be smaller 


when Congress finishes its work. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT" 
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... A mere re-estimate 
might balance budget 


ee 


That, briefly, is the picture of budget 
geas in which Mr. Eisenhower and a 
Republican Congress are expected to 
center their efforts to cut spending. Other 
programs, shown in detail in accompany- 
ing charts and tables, also will come 
in for close study, however. 

In the end, Congress and the new 
Administration may be able to come up 
with a brighter budget picture without 
too much in the way of spending reduc- 
tins. That may be achieved, even in 
the face of scheduled tax cuts, simply 
by announcement of new forecasts of 
the income and spending that will re- 
sult from present programs. 

Mr. Truman himself, in his budget 
message a year ago, overestimated the 
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deficit for this current fiscal year by 
1 86 billion dollars. Eisenhower Admin- 
fp tation, when in office, might wipe out 
' pat of the deficit now predicted by Mr. 
i Truman for fiscal 1954 simply by fore- 
\ casting a smaller figure. 

' New Government can, for example, 
\ forecast higher revenues than Mr. Tru- 
a hee predicts. Or it can predict that a 
\ continuation of present military buying 
programs will result in a slower spend- 
1 ing rate than Mr. Truman expects. 

1 EF Once in office, in fact, the Eisenhower 
I BCovernment will be in a position to make 
I Bits prediction of slower deliveries come 
I Btrue, It can, if it wishes, slow down the 
I Bdelivery of planes, ships, electronics, 
I Bother equipment. 

I _ Altogether, Mr. Eisenhower is to find 
# Bin the Truman figures a wide range of 
I Bopportunities for bringing income and 
outgo closer together. Search for these 
°pportunities already is under way. 
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Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 


Chicago New York 








What's the magic that’s kept Morton Salt on top for 104 years? 


No magic! They just have an 
outstanding product—and they back it 
with outstanding advertising.* 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Phenix Foods Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Hollywood Toronto 
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perience in qoepeeiing 
investors. They are us 


other advisory service. 


by more investors than any | MOU <i ccc vtdecsoduasereseeenss 


12 Stocks with unusual growth potentials 

12 Issues of Debt-Free Companies 

16 Liberal-Income Stocks, Yielding 6% to 9% 
20 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 Years 


Vcr NOW! weit {UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 ! 210 NEWBURY ST. 


eeeeeee 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


STOCKS 


OF COMPANIES 
that have never shown a loss 


ce of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, in a 
new Report, has selected 108 stocks of companies that have never 
shown a loss in 30 to 114 years of operation. Such a record reflects ex- 
ceptional management and financial strength. These BLUE RIBBON stocks 
range in price from $7 up. All pay dividends. Five have paid without a break 
for 69 years. Stocks of special interest include: 


You will find this one of the most valuable investment reports ever offered 
by an advisory service. Use it to select new profitable investments for the 
new year. Send only $1 for your copy today. In addition we will send you 
without extra charge the next four issues of the United Investment Report. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
ae... | Oe ere a ee 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1952 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......+ . $169,447,277.50 
United States Government Securities....... 197 176,352.62 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 58,130,059.14 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,650,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (in-luding Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ........++++ 14,713,451.79 
Loans and Bills Purchased..........0.+++00 297 856,496.85 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 2,611,003.58 
ES a errr 3,000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances........+eeeee ; 9,223,315.18 
$753,807 956.66 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government §$ 52,034,796.50 
Ali Other...... 603,710,075.70 
Official Checks Outstanding 15,496,525.36  $671,241,397.56 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 7,053,023.45 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
RIN is sn nds on 6005066040 6s S50 006 9,293,213.26 
Capital—250,000 Shares.......cccccccccccees 25,000,000.00 
SP a errr ere 30,000 ,000.00 
ONE, oc cick ks kacbees bmee sede . 11,220,322.39 
$753,807 956.66 
United States Government securities carried at $66,907,396.12 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Cut Material Handling _ 
Costsin HALF! @@ ° 


Put the 


TRUCKSTER 9 @ 


to work for youl. « 





America’s Best Buy 
in Light Hauling Equipment 


Total operating cost 3a¢ per mile 


Slash material handling costs as much 
as 50 per cent — by replacing that ex- 
pensive-to-operate heavy cargo equip- 
ment with the Cushman Truckster, the 
vehicle that has been built specifically 
for light material hauling. Sturdy — 
with a capacity of up to 400 pounds — 
yet easy to maneuver, the Truckster 
offers low initial cost, low maintenance 
and low operating cost. The Cushman 
Truckster is the answer to your profit- 
robbing plant hauls. 

Send for new FREE illustrated literature. 

Ask your nearest Cushman dealer for 

FREE demonstration. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
DEPT. US-1¢ 900 NO. 21st ST. © LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 
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TURKS LIKE U. S.— |» 
NOT ONLY FOR AID}, 


ANKARA~—American prestige is at ay § 2,0! 
all-time high in Turkey. About everyone § Nor 
you meet wants to learn English and buy 
visit the United States. 1 

U. S. aid to Turkey is one reason, but § por 
probably not the main one. The Turks § big 
think well of the United States becaus § Bef 
they see eye to eye with us on Soviet 
Russia, Korea and other world issues, 
Moreover, they arrived at their conch. 
sions independently. The U. S. Am 
bassador didn’t have to do any per 
suading. 

The Turks know the Russians. The 
people of this part of the world have 
been in conflict with the Russians since 
900 B.C. In modern times, the Tuts 
have fought the Russians on 13 occasion. § 

If anything, the Turks have been 
ahead of us and everybody else on the 
issues of the “cold war.” They'd like to 
be neutral, but they recognize a threat 
to their neutrality when they see one. 
So they take collective security seriously. 
They were the first to send troops to 
Korea to help U.S. and South Korean 
forces. The Turkish brigade has made 
an outstanding record there. 

Most of the U.S. aid—about thre 
fourths of the 750 million dollars givei 
since 1947—has gone to build up Turkey’ 160 
armed forces. As a result, Turkey has al 
Army of 19 divisions. It’s well outfitted 
with new equipment. Military experts trib 
here say this Army has more mobility, 
more fire power, better training than the 
Turkish Army has ever had. It is offieered 
in large part by 15,000 graduates of the 
training schools the U.S. military mis- 
sion helped to establish. 

Moving the Army from one part of the 
country to another has always been ! \ 
problem in Turkey. It is less of one now. 
With five years of U.S. aid, the Turk 
have improved about 20,000 miles o ali 
road. There are good, solid roadbed 








Tur 
now where they need them. Trans al 
portation costs are a fraction of whil on 
they were. bod 


The Turkish Air Force is being mod 
ernized, too. The Turks had been using Mi 
surplus planes left over from World Wali’ 
II, shipped in by the U.S. Now they art 
flying jets. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, chie 
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of the U.S. Air Force, was much pleased 
recently at the air show the Turks put 
on for him here. The Turks seem to make 
good jet pilots. 

U.S. economic aid, though relatively 
small, has primed the pump of Turkey’s 
economy. The country has been booming 
ever since U.S. aid began. Government 
revenues are running 17 per cent over 
those of a year ago, for an increase of 
about 100 million dollars, or twice the 
total of U.S. economic aid per year. In- 
come per capita is rising about 7 per cent 
a year. Exports are up, and so are im- 
ports. 

ID The Turks catch on fast. Before the 
U.S. began helping them buy tractors 
for their farms, Turkey had only about 
at an 2,000 tractors throughout the country. 
rvone # Now they have 40,000, and they’re still 
and buying them—with their own money. 
Three years ago, Turkey had to im- 
1, but f port wheat. Now it’s a wheat exporter, a 
Turks § bigger one during 1952 than Argentina. 
cause & Before the war, Turkey produced 40,000 
Soviet 
ssues, 
onclu- 
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TURKISH ‘WEST POINTERS‘ 
... 13 wars with Russia 





three 
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tons of cotton. Now it’s producing about 
160,000 tons, and may produce 200,000 
tons this coming season. 

Turkish prosperity is pretty well dis- 
tibuted throughout the population. 
Famers, making up about 80 per cent 
ofthe population, have probably bene- 
fed most, partly because they were 
mst depressed in the past. The Govern- 
ment supports farm prices and, as a 
matter of policy, refrains from taxing 


of the : 
new farm income. 


een 
> NOW. 
Turks 


les of 


everywhere in the Middle East, but they 
ae in Turkey. The trend toward nation- 
sdbeds ilzation, as in Iran, is being reversed in 
Trans Lukey. After 30 years of unsuccessful 
- whal aploitation of their oil resources by their 
wn people, the Turks have now invited 
pel ftreigners to come in and see what they 
‘using “do. This is quite an eye opener in the 
4 Wi Middle East. 
ey at Some American investors, including 
- hie well-known U.S. industries, have already 
: (Continued on page 82) 
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American investors are not welcome .- 





Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


maw 
ss 


When winter winds come roaring out of the north, they frequently 
bring a lot of snow — and a lot of trouble, too. 


But the railroads are old hands at fighting weather — ready with 
the equipment and man power it takes to battle emergencies. 


When big storms come, extra crews are put to work. Chemicals are 
spread and heaters used to keep switches from freezing. Steel- 
winged plows pushed by powerful locomotives fight to keep tracks 
clear. The whirling blades of huge rotaries chew their way through 
the bigger drifts. 


Although other forms of transportation contend with the effects of 
severe winter storms, there is this big difference: The railroads 
use their own men, equipment and money to “keep ’em rolling” 
when the weather gets tough. Your local, state and federal tax 
money is never used to keep vital rail service running. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


whe 
Z yours todayin 
the New 1953 


treasury of 


|“ NEWSPRODUCTS 
| AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
} scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

Fer ORE A A MN EN RERES eer H NEA He ESR Se 


Journal of {, NEW YORK 


$3 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 
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ANKARA 


(Continued) 


been attracted by Turkey’s liberalized 
law on foreign investment. American 
businessmen are free to engage in just 
about any business in this country that 
a Turk can. Management and ownership 
don’t have to be Turkish. Dollars put in 
can be recaptured at the rate of 10 per 
cent a year, or the American invest- 
ment can be liquidated and paid off in 
dollars. 

Among the Turks, the idea of free 
enterprise is taking hold. State monop- 
olies are beginning to lose out under the 
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TURKEY GROWS WHEAT... 
...and now exports more than Argentina 


present Government, although this is still 
a subject of controversy. 

Politically, Turkey is a remarkably 
stable nation in a part of the world 
where stability is the exception rather 
than the rule. The 1950 election was the 
first real election in Turkish history, but, 
so far as one can see, the idea of demo- 
cratic elections is here to stay. There are 
differences between parties on do- 
mestic issues, but none at all on foreign 
issues. The Turks are uniformly against 
Soviet Russia and on the side of 
the U.S. 

There are lots of Americans here in 
Ankara to administer U.S. aid—some 
2,500 in all, including dependents. The 
biggest proportion, about 1,300, are in 
the military mission, which is the largest 
the U.S. has anywhere. Yet there are 
almost no criticisms of America in the 
Turkish press, and few unpleasant in- 
cidents. 

Ankara is a rather pleasant place for 
an American to be. 














Nearly all subscribers to this magazine 
buy voluntarily. No salesmen call on 






them. They send in their checks regularly, pro 
This point has real significance for adver- 4 
tisers because they know that such highly Iv 
voluntary subscription methods mean in- pas 
terested readers. I 
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Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle Pre 

type lift truck—a bear for work in crowd 

areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic—ex- le 

traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning § (,i| 
are—2500 Ib. capacity—very slight opera 

tor training necessary. Write for full de- T 

tails of this and many other models. the 

REVOLVATOR CO. ff! 

8797 TONNELE AVENUE * NORTH BERGEN, N. J. r 
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(Following is the full text of President Truman’‘s state of 
the union message to Congress on Jan. 7, 1953.) 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

[have the honor to report to the Congress on the state of 
the union. 

This is the eighth such report that, as President, I have 
been privileged to present to you and to the country. On pre- 
vious occasions, it has been my custom to set forth proposals 

=== for legislative action in the coming year. But that is not my 
ine § purpose today. The presentation of a legislative program falls 
properly to my successor, not to me, and I would not infringe 
upon his responsibility to chart the forward course. Instead, 
hly lwish to speak of the course we have been following the 
past eight years and the position at which we have arrived. 

In just two weeks, General Eisenhower will be inaugurated 
as President of the United States and I will resume—most 
gdly-my place as a private citizen of this republic. The 
Presidency last changed hands eight years ago this coming 
April. That was a tragic time: a time of grieving for President 
Roosevelt—the great and gallant human being who had been 
taken from us; a time of unrelieved anxiety to his successor, 
thrust so suddenly into the complexities and burdens of the 
presidential office. 

Not so this time. This time we see the normal transition 
uder our democratic system. One President, at the conclusion 
ithis term, steps back to private life; his successor, chosen by 
thepeople, begins his tenure of the office. And the Presidency 
ifthe United States continues to function without a moment’s 


fake 
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Since the election, I have done my best to assure that the 
tanfer from one Administration to, another shall be smooth 
ad orderly. From General Eisenhower and his associates, 
Ihave had friendly and understanding collaboration in this 
ewleavor. I have not sought to thrust upon him—nor has he 
sought to take—the responsibility which must be mine until 
o'clock noon on January twentieth. But together, I hope 
aid believe we have found means whereby the incoming 


ae resident can obtain the full and detailed information he will 
--ex- [teed to assume the responsibility the moment he takes the 
ning Bath of office. 


ra 
I de- The President-elect is about to take up the greatest burdens, 


the most compelling responsibilities, given to any man. And 
| with you and all Americans, wish for him all possible suc- 
,N.J. ($08 in undertaking the tasks that will so soon be his. 

=——=8 What are these tasks? The President is Chief of State, 
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THE WORLD PICTURE 
AS TRUMAN SEES IT 


President's Own Report on Progress From World War II 


to Eisenhower Administration—Warning to Russia 
That Atomic War Means Ruin 


elected representative of all the people, national spokesman 
for them and to them. He is Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces. He is charged with the conduct of our foreign 
relations. He is Chief Executive of the nation’s largest civilian 
organization. He must select and nominate all top officials of 
the executive branch and all federal judges. And on the 
legislative side, he has the obligation and the opportunity to 
recommend, and to approve or veto legislation. Besides all 
this, it is to him that a great political party turns naturally for 
leadership, and that, too, he must provide as President. 

This bundle of burdens is unique; there is nothing else like 
it on the face of the earth. Each task could be a full-time job. 
Together, they would be a tremendous undertaking ia the 
easiest of times. 

But our times are not easy; they are hard—as hard and 
complex, perhaps, as any in our history. Now, the President 
not only has to carry on these tasks in such a way that our 
democracy may grow and flourish and our people prosper, but 
he also has to lead the whole free world in overcoming the 
Communist menace—and all this under the shadow of the 
atomic bomb. 

This is a huge challenge to the human being who occupies 
the presidential office. But it is not a challenge to him alone, 
for in reality he cannot meet it alone. The challenge runs not 
just to him but to his whole Administration, to the Congress, 
to the country. 

Ultimately, no President can master his responsibilities, save 
as his fellow citizens—indeed, the whole people—comprehend 
the challenge of our times and move, with him, to meet it. 

It has been my privilege to hold the presidential office for 
nearly eight years now, and much has been done in which I 
take great pride. But this is not personal pride. It is pride in 
the people, in the nation. It is pride in our political system 
and our form of government—balky sometimes, mechanically 
deficient perhaps, in many ways—but enormously alive and 
vigorous; able through these years to keep the republic on the 
right course, rising to the great occasions, accomplishing the 
essentials, meeting the basic challenge of our times. 

There have been misunderstandings and controversies these 
past eight years, but through it all the President of the United 
States has had that measure of support and understanding 
without which no man could sustain the burdens of the presi- 
dential office, or hope to discharge its responsibilities. 

For this I am profoundly grateful—grateful to my associ- 
ates in the executive branch—most of them nonpartisan civil 
servants; grateful—despite our disagreements—to the members 
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of the Congress on both sides of the aisle; grateful especially 
to the American people, the citizens of this republic, governors 
of us all. 

We are still so close to recent controversies that some of us 
may find it hard to understand the accomplishments of these 
past eight years. But the accomplishments are real and very 
great, not as the President’s, not as the Congress’s, but as the 
achievements of our country and all the people in it. 

Let me remind you of some of the things we have done 
since I first assumed my duties as President of the United 
States. 

I took the oath of office on April 12, 1945. In May of that 
same year, the Nazis surrendered. Then, in July, that great 
white flash of light, man-made at Alamogordo, heralded swift 
and final victory in World War II—and opened the doorway 
to the atomic age. 

Consider some of the great questions that were posed for 
us by sudden, total victory in World War II. Consider also, 
how well we as a nation have responded. 

Would the American economy collapse, after the war? 
That was one question. Would there be another depression 
here—a repetition of 1921 or 1929? The free world feared and 
dreaded it. The Communists hoped for it and built their 
policies upon that hope. 

We answered that question—answered it with a resounding 
“No.” 

Our economy has grown tremendously. Free enterprise has 
flourished as never before. Sixty-two million people are now 
gainfully employed, compared with 51 million seven years 
ago. Private businessmen and farmers have invested more 
than 200 billion dollars in new plant and equipment since the 
end of World War II. Prices have risen further than they 
should have done—but incomes, by and large, have risen even 
more, so that real living standards are now considerably higher 
than seven years ago. Aided by sound Government policies, 
our expanding economy has shown the strength and flexibility 
for swift and almost painless reconversion from war to peace, 
in 1945 and 1946; for quick reaction and recovery—well be- 
fore Korea—from the beginnings of recession in 1949. Above 
all, this live and vital economy of ours has now shown the 
remarkable capacity to sustain a great mobilization program 
for defense, a vast outpouring of aid to friends and allies all 
around the world—and still to produce more goods and serv- 
ices for peaceful use at home than we have ever known before. 

This has been our answer, up to now, to those who feared 
or hoped for a depression in this country. 

How have we handled our national finances? That was 
another question arising at war's end. In the administration of 
the Government, no problem takes more of the President's 
time, year in and year out, than fashioning the budget, and 
the related problem of managing the public debt. 

Financing World War II left us with a tremendous public 
debt, which reached 279 billion dollars at its peak in Febru- 
ary, 1946. 

Beginning in July, 1946, when war and reconversion 
financing had ended, we have held quite closely to the sound 
standard that in times of high employment and high national 
income, the federal budget should be balanced and the debt 
reduced. 

For the four fiscal years from July 1, 1946, to June 30, 
1950, we had a net surplus of 4.3 billion dollars. Using this 
surplus, and the Treasury’s excess cash reserves, the debt was 
reduced substantially, reaching a low point of 251 billion 
dollars in June, 1949, and ending up at 257 billion dollars on 
June 30, 1950. 

In July of 1950, we began our rapid rearmament, and for 
two years held very close to a pay-as-we-go policy. But in the 
current fiscal year and the next, rising expenditures for de- 
fense will substantially outrun receipts. This will pose an im- 
mediate and serious problem for the new Congress. 

Now let me turn to another question we faced at the war’s 
end. Would we take up again, and carry forward, the great 
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projects of social welfare—so badly needed, so long overdue~ 
that the New Deal had introduced into our national life? 
Would our Government continue to have a heart for the 
people, or was the progress of the New Deal to be halted in 
the aftermath of war as decisively as the progress of Woodrow 
Wilson’s New Freedom had been halted after the first World 
War? 

This question, too, we have answered. We have answered jt 
by doubling old-age insurance benefits and extending cover. 
age to 10 million more people. We have answered it by 
increasing our minimum wage. We have answered by the 3 
million privately constructed homes that the Federal Govern. 
ment has helped finance since the war—and the 155 thousand 
units of low-rent public housing placed under construction 
since 1949, 

We have answered with the 42 thousand new hospital beds 
provided since 1946 through the joint efforts of the Federal 
Government and local communities. 

We have answered by helping 8 million veterans of World 
War II to obtain advanced education, 196 thousand to start 
in business, and 64 thousand to buy farms. 

We have answered by continuing to help farmers obtain 
electric power, until today nearly 90 per cent of our farms 
have power-line electric service. 

In these and other ways, we have demonstrated, up to 
now, that our democracy has not forgotten how to use the 
powers of the Government to promote the people’s welfare 
and security. 

Another of the big postwar questions was this: What we 
would do with the nation’s natural resources—its soils and 
water, forests and grasslands. Would we continue the strong 
conservation movement of the 1930s, or would we, as we did 
after the first World War, slip back into the practices of 
monopoly, exploitation and waste? 

The answer is plain. All across our country, the soil-con- 
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servation movement has spread, aided by Government pro- | 


grams, enriching private and public lands, preserving them 


from destruction, improving them for future use. In our river [ 


basins, we have invested nearly 5 billion dollars of public 


funds in the last eight years—invested them in projects to ff for 


control floods, irrigate farmlands, produce low-cost power 
and get it to the housewives and farmers and businessmen 


who need it. We have been vigilant in protecting the people's f 


property—lands and forests and oil and minerals. 
We have had to fight hard against those who would use 
our resources for private greed; we have met setbacks; we 


have had to delay work because of defense priorities, but on f 
the whole we can be proud of our record in protecting our f ‘ 


natural heritage, and in using our resources for the public 
good. 

Here is another question we had to face at the war's close: 
Would we continue, in peace as well as war, to promote 
equality of opportunity for all our citizens, seeking ways and 
means to guarantee for all of them the full enjoyment of 
their civil rights? 


During the war we achieved great economic and social f 


gains for millions of our fellow citizens who had been held 
back by prejudice. Were we prepared, in peacetime, to 
keep on moving toward full realization of the democratic 


promise? Or would we let it be submerged, wiped out, inf 


postwar riots and reactions, as after World War I? 


We answered these questions in a series of forward steps 


at every level of government and in many spheres of private 
life. In our armed forces, our civil service, our universities, 
our railway trains, the residential districts of our cities- 
in stores and factories all across the nation—in the polling 
booths as well—the barriers are coming down. This is hap- 
pening, in part, at the mandate of the courts; in part, at the 
insistence of federal, State and local governments; in part 
through the enlightened action of private groups and persons 
in every region and every walk of life. 

There has been a great awakening of the American cot 
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gience on the issues of civil rights. And all this progress— 
sill far from complete but still continuing—has been our 
answer, up to now, to those who questioned our intention to 
live up to the promises of equal freedom for us all. 

There was another question posed for us at the war’s end, 
which equally concerned the future course of our democracy: 
Could the machinery of government and politics in this re- 
public be changed, improved, adapted rapidly enough to 
cary through, responsibly and well, the vast, new compli- 
cated undertakings called for in our time? 

We have answered this question, too, answered it by 
tackling the most urgent, most specific, problems which the 
war experience itself had brought into sharp focus. The 
reorganization of the Congress in 1946; the unification of our 
amed services, beginning in 1947; the closer integration of 
foreign and military policy through the National Security 
Council created that same year; and the executive reorganiza- 
tions, before and after the Hoover-Acheson Commission report 
in 1949—these are landmarks in our continuing endeavor to 
make government an effective instrument of service to the 
people. 

I come now to the most vital question of all, the greatest 
of our concerns: Could there be built in the world a durable 
structure of security, a lasting peace for all the nations, or 
would we drift, as after World War I, toward another ter- 
rible disaster—a disaster which this time might be the holo- 
caust of atomic war? 

That is still the overriding question of our time. We cannot 
know the answer yet; perhaps we will not know it finally 
for a long time to come. But day and night, these past eight 
years, we have been building for peace, searching out the 
way that leads most surely to security and freedom and justice 
in the world for us and all mankind. 

This, above all else, has been the task of our republic 
since the end of World War II, and our accomplishment so 
far should give real pride to all Americans. At the very least, 
a total war has been averted, each day up to this hour. And 
at the most, we may already have succeeded in establishing 
conditions which can keep that kind of war from happening, 
for as far ahead as man can see. 

The second World War radically changed the power rela- 
tionships of the world. Nations once great were left shattered 
and weak, channels of communication, routes of trade, polit- 
ical and economic ties of many kinds were ripped apart. 

And in this changed, disrupted, chaotic situation, the 
United States and the Soviet Union emerged as the two 


| strongest powers of the world. Each had tremendous human 
, and natural resources, actual or potential, on a scale un- 
_ matched by any other nation. 


Nothing could make plainer why the world is in its pres- 


| ent state—and how that came to pass--than an understanding 


of the diametrically opposite principles and policies of these 
two great powers in a war-ruined world. 

For our part, we in this republic were—and are—free men, 
heirs of the American Revolution, dedicated to the truths of 
our Declaration of Independence: 

“, .. That all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights 
... That to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Our postwar objective has been in keeping with this great 
idea. The United States has sought to use its pre-eminent 
Position of power to help other nations recover from the 
damage and dislocation of the war. We held out a helping 
hand to enable them to restore their national lives and to 
regain their positions as independent, self-supporting mem- 
bers of the great family of nations. This help was given 
without any attempt on our part to dominate or control any 
nation. We did not want satellites, but partners. 


The Soviet Union, however, took exactly the opposite 
course. 
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Its rulers saw in the weakened condition of the world not 
an obligation to assist in the great work of reconstruction, but 
an opportunity to exploit misery and suffering for the exten- 
sion of their power. Instead of help, they brought subjuga- 
tion. They extinguished, blotted out, the national independ- 
ence of the countries that the military operations of World 
War II had left within their grasp. 

The difference stares at us from the map of Europe today. 
To the west of the line that tragically divides Europe we 
see nations continuing to act and live in the light of their 
own traditions and principles. On the other side, we see the 
dead uniformity of a tyrannical system imposed by the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. Nothing could point up more clearly what 
the global struggle between the free world and the Commu- 
nists is all about. 

It is a struggle as old as recorded history; it is freedom 
versus tyranny. 

For the dominant idea of the Soviet regime is the terrible 
conception that men do not have rights but live at the mercy 
of the state. 

Inevitably this idea of theirs—and all the consequences 
flowing from it—collided with the efforts of free nations 
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to build a just and peaceful world. The “cold war” between 
the Communists and the free world is nothing more or 
less than the Soviet attempt to checkmate and defeat 
our peaceful purposes, in furtherance of their own dread 
objective. 

We did not seek this struggle, God forbid. We did our 
utmost to avoid it. In World War II, we and the Russians 
had fought stde by side, each in our turn attacked and forced 
to combat by the aggressors. After the war, we hoped that 
our wartime collaboration could be maintained, that the 
frightful experience of Nazi invasion, of devastation in the 
heart of Russia, had turned the Soviet rulers away from their 
old proclaimed allegiance to world revolution and Commu- 
nist dominion. But instead, they violated, one by one, the 
solemn agreements they had made with us in wartime. They 
sought to use the rights and privileges they had obtained in 
the United Nations, to frustrate its purposes and cut down 
its powers as an effective agent of world progress and the 
keeper of the world’s peace. 

Despite this outcome, the efforts we made toward peace- 
ful collaboration are a source of our present strength. They 
demonstrated that we believed what we proclaimed, that we 
actually sought honest agreements as the way to peace. Our 
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whole moral position, our leadership in the free world today, 
is fortified by that fact. 

The world is divided, not through our fault or failure, but 
by Soviet design. They, not we, began the cold war. And 
because the free world saw this happen—because men know 
we made the effort and the Soviet Rulers spurned it—the 
free nations have accepted leadership from our republic, in 
meeting and mastering the Soviet offensive. 

It seems to me especially important that all of us be clear, 
in our own thinking, about the nature of the threat we have 
faced—and will face for a long time to come. The measures 
we have devised to meet it take shape and pattern only as 
we understand what we were—and are—up against. 

The Soviet Union occupies a territory of 8 million square 
miles. Beyond its borders, east and west, are the nearly 
5 million square miles of the satellite states—virtually incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union—and of China, now its close 
partner. This vast land mass contains an enormous store of 
natural resources sufficient to support an economic develop- 
ment comparable to our own. 

That is the Stalinist world. It is a world of great natural 
diversity in geography and climate, in distribution of re- 
sources, in population, language and living standards, in 
economic and cultural development. It is a world whose 
people are not all convinced Communists by any means. It is 
a world where history and national traditions, particularly in 
its borderlands, tend more toward separation than unification, 
and run counter to the enforced combination that has been 
made of these areas today. 

But it is also a world of great man-made uniformities, a 
world that bleeds its population white to build huge military 
forces; a world in which the police are everywhere and their 
authority unlimited; a world where terror and slavery are 
deliberately administered both as instruments of government 
and as means of production; a world where all effective social 
power is the state's monopoly—yet the state itself is the 
creature of the Communist tyrants. 

The Soviet Union, with its satellites, and China are held 
in the tight grip of Communist Party chieftains. The party 
dominates all social and political institutions. The party regu- 
lates and centrally directs the whole economy. In Moscow’s 
sphere, and in Peiping’s, all history, philosophy, morality and 
law are centrally established by rigid dogmas, incessantly 
drummed into the whole population and subject to interpreta- 
tion—or to change—by none except the party’s own inner 
circle. 

And lest their people learn too much of other ways of life, 
the Communists have walled off their world, deliberately and 
uniformly, from the rest of human society. 

That is the Communist base of operation in their cold war. 
In addition, they have at their command hundreds and 
thousands of dedicated foreign Communists, people in nearly 
every free country who will serve Moscow’s ends. Thus the 
masters of the Kremlin are provided with deluded followers 
all through the free world whom they can manipulate, cyn- 
ically and quite ruthlessly, to serve the purposes of the Soviet 
state. 

Given their vast internal base of operations, and their 
agents in foreign lands, what are the Communist rulers trying 
to do? 

Inside their homeland, the Communists are trying to main- 
tain and modernize huge military forces. And simultaneously, 
they are endeavoring to weld their whole vast area and popu- 
lation into a completely self-contained, advanced industrial 
society. The aim, some day, to equal or better the production 
levels of Western Europe and North America combined—thus 
shifting the balance of world economic power, and war poten- 
tial, to their side. 

They have a long way to go and they know it. But they 
are prepared to levy upon living generations any sacrifice that 
helps strengthen their armed power, or speed industrial 
development. 
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Externally, the Communist rulers are trying to expand the 
boundaries of their world, whenever and wherever they can, 
This expansion they have pursued steadfastly since the close 
of World War II, using any means available to them. 

Where the Soviet Army was present, as in the countries of 
Eastern Europe, they have gradually squeezed free instity. 
tions to death. 

Where postwar chaos existed in industrialized nations, as 
in Western Europe, the local Stalinists tried to gain power 
through. political processes, politically inspired strikes, and 
every available means for subverting free institutions to thei 
evil ends. 

Where conditions permitted, the Soviet rulers have stimy. 
lated and aided armed insurrection by Communist-led revoly. 
tionary forces, as in Greece, Indo-China, the Philippines and 
China, or outright aggression by one of their satellites, ag in 
Korea. 

Where the forces of nationalism, independence and eco. 
nomic change were at work throughout the great sweep of 
Asia and Africa, the Communists tried to identify themselves 
with the cause of progress, tried to picture themselves as the 
friends of freedom and advancement—surely one of the most 
cynical efforts of which history offers record. 

Thus, everywhere in the free world, the Communists seek 
to fish in troubled waters, to seize more countries, to enslave 
more millions of human souls. They were, and are, ready to 
ally themselves with any group, from the extreme left to the 
extreme right, that offers them an opportunity to advance 
their ends. 

Geography gives them a central position. They are both a 








European and an Asian power, with borders touching many § 


of the most sensitive and vital areas in the free world around 
them. So situated, they can use their armies and their economic 
power to set up simultaneously a whole series of threats- 
or inducements—to such widely dispersed places as Westem 


Germany, Iran and Japan. These pressures and attractions can | 
be sustained at will, or quickly shifted from place to place. | 
Thus the Communist rulers are moving, with implacable | 


will, to create greater strength in their vast empire, and to 
create weakness and division in the free world, preparing for 


the time their false creed teaches them must come: the time} 


Sree RSENS 


when the whole world outside their sway will be so torn by} 


strife and contradictions that it will be ripe for the Commu 
nist plucking. 


This is the heart of the distorted Marxist interpretation off 


history. This is the glass through which Moscow and Peiping 


look out upon the world, the glass through which they seef 


the rest of us. They seem really to believe that history is onf 


their side. And they are trying to boost “history” along, ath 


every opportunity, in every way they can. 
I have set forth here the nature of the Communist menace 


confronting our republic and the whole free world. This isf 


the measure of the challenge we have faced since World War 
II—a challenge partly military and partly economic, partly 


moral and partly intellectual, confronting us at every level off 


human endeavor and all around the world. 
It has been and must be the free world’s purpose not only 
to organize defenses against aggression and subversion, n0t 


only to build a structure of resistance and salvation for the 
community of nations outside the Iron Curtain, but in addi-f 


tion to give expression and opportunity to the forces of growth 
and progress in the free world, to so organize and unify the 
co-operative community of free men that we will not crumble 
but grow stronger over the years, and the Soviet empire, nol 
the free world, will eventually have to change its ways or fall. 

Our whole program of action to carry out this purpose has 
been directed to meet two requirements. 

The first of these had to do with security. Like the pioneers 
who settled this great continent of ours, we have had to catty 
a musket while we went about our peaceful business. We 
realized that if we and our allies did not have military strength 
to meet the growing Soviet military threat, we would neve 
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have the opportunity to carry forward our efforts to build a 
peaceful world of law and order—the only environment in 
which our free institutions could survive and flourish. 

Did this mean we had to drop everything else and concen- 
trate on armies and weapons? Of course it did not; side by 
side with this urgent military requirement, we had to con- 
tinue to help create conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress in the world. This work had to be carried forward along- 
side the first, not only in order to meet the nonmilitary aspects 
of the Communist drive for power, but also because this 
creative effort toward human progress is essential to bring 
about the kind of world we as free men want to live in. 

These two requirements—military security and human 
progress—are more closely related in action than we some-. 
times recognize. Military security depends upon a strong 
economic underpinning and a stable and hopeful political 
order; conversely, the confidence that makes for economic 
and political progress does not thrive in areas that are vulner- 
able to military conquest. 

These requirements are related in another way. Both of 
them depend upon unity of action among the free nations of 
the world. This, indeed, has been the foundation of our whole 
effort, for the drawing together of the free people of the world 
has become a condition essential not only to their progress, 
but to their survival as free people. 

This is the conviction that underlies all the steps we have 
been taking to strengthen and unify the free nations during 
the past seven years. 

What have these steps been? First of all, how have we gone 
about meeting the requirement of providing for our security 
against this world-wide challenge? 

Our starting point, as I have said on many occasions, has 
been and remains the United Nations. 

We were prepared, and so were the other nations of the 
free world, to place our reliance on the’ machinery of the 
United Nations to safeguard peace. But before the United 
Nations could give full expression to the concept of interna- 
tional security embodied in the Charter, it was essential that 
the five permanent members of the Security Council honor 
their solemn pledge to co-operate to that end. This the Soviet 
Union has not done. 

I do not need to outline here the dreary record of Soviet 
obstruction and veto and the unceasing efforts of the Soviet 
representatives to sabotage the United Nations. It is impor- 
tant, however, to distinguish clearly between the principle of 
collective security embodied in the Charter and the mecha- 
nisms of’ the United Nations to give that principle effect. We 
must frankly recognize that the Soviet Union has been able, 
in certain instances, to stall the machinery of collective se- 
curity. Yet it has not been able to impair the principle of col- 
lective security. The free nations of the world have retained 
their allegiance to that idea. They have found the means to 
act despite the Soviet veto, both through the United Nations 
itself and through the application of this principle in regional 
and other security arrangements that are fully in harmony 
with the Charter and give expression to its purposes. 

The free world refused to resign itself to collective suicide 
merely because of the technicality of-a Soviet veto. 

The principle of collective measures to forestall aggression 
has found expression in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, now extended to include Greece and 
Turkey, and the several treaties we have concluded to rein- 
force security in the Pacific area. 

But the free nations have not this time fallen prey to the 
dangerous illusion that treaties alone will stop an aggressor. 
By a series of vigorous actions, as varied as the nature of the 
threat, the free nations have successfully thwarted aggression 
or the threat of aggression in many different parts of the world. 

Our country has led or supported these collective measures. 
The aid we have given to people determined to act in defense 
of their freedom has often spelled the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 
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We all know what we have done, and I shall not review in 
detail the steps we have taken. Each major step was a mile- 
post in the developing unity, strength and resolute will of 
the free nations. 

The first was the determined and successful effort made 
through the United Nations to safeguard the integrity and 
independence of Iran in 1945 and 1946. 

Next was our aid and support to embattled Greece, which 
enabled her to defeat the forces threatening her national in- 
dependence. 

In Turkey, co-operative action resulted in building up a 
bulwark of military strength for an area vital to the defenses 
of the entire free world. 

In 1949, we began furnishing military aid to our partners 
in the North Atlantic community and to a number of other 
free countries. 

The Soviet Union’s threats against Germany and Japan, its 
neighbors to the west and to the east, have been successfully 
withstood. Free Germany is on its way to becoming a member 
of the peaceful community of nations, and a partner in the 
common defense. The Soviet effort to capture Berlin by block- 
ade was thwarted by the courageous Allied airlift. An inde- 
pendent and democratic Japan has been brought back into 
the community of free nations. 

In the Far East, the tactics of Communist imperialism have 
reached heights of violence unmatched elsewhere—and the 
problem of concerted action by the free nations has been at 
once more acute and more difficult. 

Here, in spite of outside aid and support, the free Govern- 
ment of China succumbed to the Communist assault. Our aid 
has enabled the free Chinese to rebuild and strengthen their 
forces on the island of Formosa. In other areas of the Far 
East—in Indo-China, Malaya and the Philippines—our as- 
sistance has helped sustain a stanch resistance against Com- 
munist insurrectionary attacks. 

The supreme test, up to this point, of the will and deter- 
mination of the free nations came in Korea, when Commu- 
nist forces invaded the Republic of Korea, a state that was in 
a special sense under the protection of the United Nations. 
The response was immediate and resolute. Under our military 


“leadership, the free nations for the first time took up arms, 


collectively, to repel aggression. 

Aggression was repelled, driven back, punished. Since that 
time, Communist strategy has seen fit to prolong the conflict, 
in spite of honest efforts by the United Nations to reach an 
honorable truce. The months of deadlock have demonstrated 
that the Communists cannot achieve by persistence, or by 
diplomatic trickery, what they failed to achieve by sneak at- 
tack. Korea has demonstrated that the free world has the will 
and the endurance to match the Communist effort to over- 
throw international order through local aggression. 

It has been a bitter struggle and it has cost us much in 
brave lives and human suffering, but it has made it plain that 
the free nations will fight side by side, that they will not 
succumb to aggression or intimidation, one by one. This, in 
the final analysis, is the only way to halt the Communist drive 
to world power. 

At the heart of the free world’s defense is the military 
strength of the United States. 

From 1945 to 1949, the United States was sole possessor 
of the atomic bomb. That was a great deterrent and protection 
in itself. 

But when the Soviets produced an atomic explosion—as 
they were bound to do in time—we had to broaden the whole 
basis of our strength. We had to endeavor to keep our lead 
in atomic weapons. We had to strengthen our armed forces 
generally and to enlarge our productive capacity—our mobili- 
zation base. Historically, it was the Soviet atomic explosion 
in ‘the fall of 1949, nine months before the aggression in 
Korea, which stimulated the planning for our program of 
defense mobilization. 

What we needed was not just a central force that could 
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strike back against aggression. We also needed strength along 
the outer edges of the free world, defenses for our allies as 
well as for ourselves, strength to hold the line against attack 
as well as to retaliate. 

We have made great progress on this task of building 
strong defenses. In the last two and one-half years, we have 
more than doubled our own defenses, and we have helped to 
increase the protection of nearly all the other free nations. 

All the measures of collective security, resistance to aggres- 
sion, and the building of defenses constitute the first require- 
ment for the survival and progress of the free world. But, as 
I have pointed out, they are interwoven with the necessity of 
taking steps to create and maintain economic and social prog- 
ress in the free nations. There can be no military strength 
except where there is economic capacity to back it. There 
can be no freedom where there is economic chaos or social 
collapse. For these reasons, our national policy has included 
a wide range of economic measures. 

In Europe, the grand design of the Marshall Plan permitted 
the people of Britain and France and Italy and a half-dozen 
other countries, with help from the United States, to 
lift themselves from stagnation and find again the path of 
rising production, rising incomes, rising standards of living. 
The situation was changed almost overnight by the Marshall 
Plan; the people of Europe have a renewed hope and vitali- 
ty, and they are able to carry a share of the military defense 
of the free world that would have been impossible a few 
years ago. 

Now the countries of Europe are moving rapidly towards 
political and economic unity, changing the map of Europe in 
more hopeful ways than it has been changed for 500 years. 
Customs unions, European economic institutions like the 
Schuman Plan, the movement toward European political 
integration, the European Defense Community—all are signs 
of practical and effective growth toward greater common 
strength and unity. The countries of Western Europe, includ- 
ing the free Republic of Germany, are working together, and 
the whole free world is the gainer. 

It sometimes happens, in the course of history, that steps 


taken to meet an immediate necessity serve an ultimate pur- . 


pose greater than may be apparent at the time. This, I believe, 
is the meaning of what has been going on in Europe under 
the threat of aggression. The free nations there, with our help, 
have been drawing together in defense of their free institu- 
tions. In so doing, they have laid the foundations of a unity 
that will endure as a major creative force beyond the exigen- 
cies of this period of history. We may, at this close range, be 
but dimly aware of the creative surge this movement repre- 
sents, but I believe it to be of historic importance. I believe its 
benefits will survive long after Communist tyranny is nothing 
but an unhappy memory. 

In Asia and Africa, the economic and social problems are 
different but no less urgent. There hundreds of millions of 
people are in ferment, exploding into the twentieth century, 
thrusting toward equality and independence and improve- 
ment in the hard conditions of their lives. 

Politically, economically, socially, things cannot and will 
not stay in their prewar mold in Africa and Asia. Change 
must come—is coming—fast. Just in the years I have been 
President, 12 free nations, with more than 600 million people, 
have become independent: Burma, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, Israel, Libya, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and 
the three associated states of Indo-China, now members of 
the French Union. These names alone are testimony to the 
sweep of the great force which is changing the face of half 
the world. 

Working out new relationships among the peoples of the 
free world would not be easy in the best of times. Even if 
there were no Communist drive for expansion, there would be 
hard and complex problems of transition from old social 
forms, old political arrangements, old economic institutions to 
the new ones our century demands—problems: of guiding 
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change into constructive channels, of helping new nations 
grow strong and stable. But now, with the Soviet ruler 
striving to exploit this ferment for their own purposes, the 
task has become harder and more urgent—terribly urgent. 

In this situation, we see the meaning and the importance of 
the Point Four program, through which we can share oy 
store of know-how and of capital to help these people develop 
their economies and reshape their societies. As we help 
Iranians to raise more grain, Indians to reduce the incidence 
of malaria, Liberians to educate their children better, we are 
at once helping to answer the desires of the people for ad. 
vancement, and demonstrating the superiority of freedom over 
Communism. There will be no quick solution for any of the 
difficulties of the new nations of Asia and Africa—but there 
may be no solution at all if we do not press forward with full 
energy to help these countries grow and flourish in freedom 
and in co-operation with the rest of the free world. 

Our measures of economic policy have already had a tre. 
mendous effect on the course of events. Eight years ago, the 
Kremlin thought postwar collapse in Western Europe and 
Japan—with economic dislocation in America—might give 
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them the signal to advance. We demonstrated they were 
wrong. Now they wait with hope that the economic recovery 
of the free world has set the stage for violent and disastrous 
rivalry among the economically developed nations, struggling 
for each other’s markets and a greater share of trade. Here is 
another test that we shall have to meet and master in the 
years immediately ahead. And it will take great ingenuity and 
effort—and much time—before we prove the Kremlin wrong 
again. But we can do it. It is true that economic recovery 
presents its problems, as does economic decline, but they are 
problems of another order. They are the problems of distrib- 
uting abundance fairly, and they can be solved by the process 
of international co-operation that has already brought us so 
far. 

These are the measures we must continue. This is the path 
we must follow. We must go on, working with our free asso- 
ciates, building an international structure for military defense, 
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and for economic, social and political progress. We must be 
prepared for war, because war may be thrust upon us. 
But the stakes in our search for peace are immensely higher 
than they have ever been before. 

For now we have entered the atomic age, and war has un- 
dergone a technological change which makes it a very differ- 
ent thing from what it used to be. War today between the 
Soviet empire and the free nations might dig the grave not 
only of our Stalinist opponents, but of our own society, our 
world as well as theirs. 

This transformation has been brought to pass in the seven 
years from Alamogordo to Eniwetok. It is only seven years, 
but the new force of atomic energy has turned the world 
into a very different kind of place. 

Science and technology have worked so fast that war’s 
new meaning may not yet be grasped by all the peoples who 
would be its victims; nor, perhaps, by the rulers in the Krem- 
lin. But I have been President of the United States, these 
seven years, responsible for the decisions which have brought 
our science and our engineering to their present place. I 
know what this development means now. I know something 
of what it will come to mean in the future. 

We in this Government realized, even before the first suc- 
cessful atomic explosion, that this new force spelled terrible 
danger for all mankind unless it were brought under inter- 
national control. We promptly advanced proposals in the 
United Nations to take this new source of energy out of the 
arena of national rivalries, to make it impossible to use it as a 
weapon of war. These proposals, so pregnant with benefit for 
all humanity, were rebuffed by the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

The language of science is universal, the movement of sci- 
ence is always forward into the unknown. We could not as- 
sume that the Soviet Union would not develop the same 
weapon, regardless of all our precautions, nor that there were 
not other and even more terrible means of destruction lying 
in the unexplored field of atomic energy. 

We had no alternative, then, but to press on, to probe the 
secrets of atomic power to the uttermost of our capacity, to 
maintain, if we could, our initial superiority in the atomic 
field. At the same time, we sought persistently for some av- 
enue, some formula, for reaching an agreement with the 
Soviet rulers that would place this new form of power under 
efective restraints—that would guarantee no nation would 
use it in war. I do not have to recount here the proposals we 
made, the steps taken in the United Nations, striving at 
least to open a way to ultimate agreement. I hope and believe 
that we will continue to make these efforts so long as there 
is the slightest possibility of progress. All civilized nations are 
agreed on the urgency of the problems, and have shown their 
willingness to agree on effective measures of control—all 
save the Soviet Union and its satellites. But they have re- 
jected every reasonable proposal. 

Meanwhile, the progress of scientific experiment has out- 
tun our expectations. Atomic science is in the full tide of 
development; the unfolding of the innermost secrets of matter 
is uninterrupted and irresistible. Since Alamogordo we have 
developed atomic weapons with many times the explosive 
force of the early models, and we liave produced them in 
substantial quantities. And recently, in the thermonuclear 
tests at Eniwetok, we have entered another stage in the 
worldshaking development of atomic energy. From now on, 
man moves into a new era of destructive power, capable of 
creating explosions of a new order of magnitude, dwarfing the 
mushroom clouds of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We have no reason to think that the stage we have now 
reached in the release of atomic energy will be the last. In- 
deed, the speed of our scientific and technical progress over 
the last seven years shows no signs of abating. We are being 
hurried forward, in our mastery of the atom, from one dis- 
covery to another, toward yet unforeseeable peaks of destruc- 
tive power. 

Inevitably, until we can reach international agreement, this 
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¢ is the path we must follow. And we must realize that no 


advance we make is unattainable by others, that no advantage 
in this race can be more than temporary. 

The war of the future would be one in which man could 
extinguish millions of lives at one blow, demolish the great 
cities of the world, wipe out the cultural achievements of the 
past—and destroy the very structure of a civilization that has 
been slowly and painfully built up through hundreds of 
generations. 

Such a war is not a possible policy for rational men. We 
know this, but we dare not assume that others would not 
yield to the temptation science is now placing in their 
hands. 

With that in mind, there is something I would say, to Stalin: 
You claim belief in Lenin’s prophecy that one stage in the 
development of Communist society would be war between 
your world and ours. But Lenin was a preatomic man, who 
viewed society and history with preatomic eyes. Something 
profound has happened since he wrote. War has changed its 
shape and its dimension. It cannot now be a “stage” in the 
development of anything save ruin for your regime and your 
homeland. 

I do not know how much time may elapse before the Com- 
munist rulers bring themselves to recognize this truth. But 
when they do, they will find us eager to reach understandings 
that will protect the world from the danger it faces today. 

It is no wonder that some people wish that we had never 
succeeded in splitting the atom. But atomic power, like any 
other force of nature, is not evil in itself. Properly used, it 
is an instrumentality for human betterment. As a source of 
power, as a tool of scientific inquiry, it has untold possibilities. 
We are already making good progress in the constructive use 
of atomic power. We could do much more if we were free to 
concentrate on its peaceful uses exclusively. 

Atomic power will be with us all the days of our lives. 
We cannot legislate it out of existence. We cannot ignore 
the dangers or the benefits it offers. 

I believe that man can harness the forces of the atom to 
work for the improvement of the lot of human beings every- 
where. That is our goal. As a nation, as a people, we must 
understand this problem, we must handle this new force 
wisely through our democratic processes. Above all, we 
must strive, in all earnestness and good faith, to bring it 
under effective international control. To do this will require 
much wisdom and patience and firmness. The awe-inspiring 
responsibility in this field now falls on a new Administration 
and a new Congress. I will give them my support, as I am 
sure all our citizens will, in whatever constructive steps they 
may take to make this newest of man’s discoveries a source 
of good and not of ultimate destruction. 

We cannot tell when or whether the attitude of the Soviet 
rulers may change. We do not know how long it may be 
before they show a willingness to negotiate effective control 
of atomic energy and honorable settlements of other world 
problems. We cannot measure how deep-rooted are the Krem- 
lin’s illusions about us. We can be sure, however, that the 
rulers of the Communist world will not change their basic 
objectives lightly or soon. 

The Communist rulers have a sense of time about these 
things wholly unlike our own. We tend to divide our future 
into short spans, like the two-year life of this Congress, or the 
four years of the next presidential term. They seem to think 
and plan in terms of generations. And there is, therefore, no 
easy, short-run way to make them see that their plans cannot 
prevail. 

This means there is ahead of us a long hard test of strength 
and stamina, between the free world and the Communist 
domain—our politics and our economy, our science and tech- 
nology against the best they can do—our liberty against their 
slavery—our voluntary concert of free nations against their 
forced amalgam of “people’s republics”—our strategy against 
their strategy—our nerve against their nerve. 
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Above all, this is a test of the will and the steadiness of 
the people of the United States. 

There has been no challenge like this in the history of 
our republic. We are called upon to rise to the occasion, as 
no people before us. 

What is required of us is not easy. The way we must learn 
to live, the world we have to live in, cannot be so pleasant, 
safe or simple as most of us have known before, or confi- 
dently hoped to know. 

Already we have had to sacrifice a number of accustomed 
ways of working and of living, much nervous energy, mate- 
rial resources, even human life. Yet if one thing is certain in 
our future, it is that more sacrifice still lies ahead. 

Were we to grow discouraged now, were we to weaken 
and slack off, the whole structure we have built, these past 
eight years, would come apart and fall away. Never then, no 
matter by what stringent means, could our free world regain 
the ground, the time, the sheer momentum, lost by such a 
move. There can and should be changes and improvements 
in Our programs, to meet new situations, serve new needs. But 
to desert the spirit of our basic policies, to step back from 
them now, would surely start the free world’s slide toward the 
darkness that Communists have rrophesied—toward the mo- 
ment for which they watch and wait. 

If we value our freedom and our way of life and want to 
see them safe, we must meet the challenge and accept its 
implications, stick to our guns and carry out our policies. 

I have set out the basic conditions, as I see them under 
which we have been working in the world, and the nature 
of our basic policies. What, then, of the future? The answer, 
I believe, is this: As we continue to confound Soviet ex- 
pectations, as our world grows stronger, more united, more 
attractive to men on both sides of the Iron Curtain, then 
inevitably there will come a time of change within the Com- 
munist world. We do not know how that change will come 
about, whether by deliberate decision in the Kremlin, by 
coup detat, by revolution, by defection of satellites, or per- 
haps by some unforeseen combination of factors such as 
these. 

But if the Communist rulers understand they cannot win 
by war, and if we frustrate their attempts to win by sub- 
version, it is not too much to expect their world to change its 
character, moderate its aims, become more realistic and less 
implacable, and recede from the cold war they began. 

Do not be deceived by the strong face, the look of mono- 
lithic power that the Communist dictators wear before the 
outside world. Remember their power has no basis in consent. 
Remember they are so afraid of the free world’s ideas and 
ways of life, they do not dare to let their people know about 
them. Think of the massive effort they put forth to try to 
stop our Campaign of Truth from reaching their people with 
its message of freedom. 

The masters of the Kremlin live in fear their power and 
position would collapse were their own people to acquire 
knowledge, information, comprehension about our free soci- 
ety. Their world has many elements of strength, but this one 
fatal flaw: the weakness represented by their iron curtain 
and their police state. Surely, a social order at once so in- 
secure and so fearful must ultimately lose its competition 
with our free society. 

Provided just one thing—and this I urge you to consider 
carefully—provided that the free world retains the confidence 
and the determination to outmatch the best our adversary 
can accomplish and to demonstrate for uncertain millions on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain the superiority of the free way 
of life. 

That is the test upon all the free nations; upon none more 
than our own republic. 

Our resources are equal to the task. We have the industry, 
the skills, the basic economic strength. Above all, we have 
the vigor of free men in a free society. We have our liberties. 
And while we keep: them, while we retain our democratic 
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faith, the ultimate advantage in this hard competition lie, 
with us, not with the Communists. 

But there are some things that could shift the advantage tp 
their side. One of the things that could defeat us is fear—feay 
of the task we face, fear of adjusting to it, fear that breeds 
more fear, sapping our faith, corroding our liberties, turning 
citizen against citizen, ally against ally. Fear could snatch 
away the very values we are striving to defend. 

Already the danger signals have gone up. Already the 
corrosive process has begun. And every diminution of oy 
tolerance, each new act of enforced conformity, each idle ac. 
cusation, each demonstration of hysteria—each new restrictive 
law—is one more sign that we can lose the battle against fear, 

The Communists cannot deprive us of our liberties—fea 
can. The Communists cannot stamp out our faith in human 
dignity—fear can. Fear is an enemy within ourselves, and 
if we do not root it out, it may destroy the very way of life 
we are so anxious to protect. 

To beat back fear, we must hold fast to our heritage as 
free men. We must renew our confidence in one another, our 
tolerance, our sense of being neighbors, fellow citizens. We 
must take our stand on the Bill of Rights. The inquisition, the 
star chamber have no place in a free society. 

Our ultimate strength lies, not alone in arms, but in the 
sense of moral values and moral truths that give meaning 
and vitality to the purposes of free people. These values are 
our faith, our inspiration, the source of our strength and ow 
indomitable determination. 

We face hard tasks, great dangers. But we are Americans 
and we have faced hardships and uncertainty before, we have 
adjusted before to changing circumstances. Our whole history 
has been a steady training for the work it is now ours to do, 

No one can lose heart for the task, none can lose faith in 
our free ways who stops to remember where we began, what 
we have sought, and what accomplished, all together as 
Americans. 

I have lived a long time and seen much happen in our 
country. And I know out of my own experience, that we 
can do what must be done. 

When I think back to the country I grew up in—and 
then look at what our country has become—I am quite certain 
that having done so much, we can do more. 

After all, it has been scarcely 15 years since most Ameri- 
cans rejected out-of-hand the wise counsel that aggressors 
must be “quarantined.” The very concept of collective secur- 
ity, the foundation stone of all our actions now, was then 
strange doctrine, shunned and set aside. Talk about adapting; 
talk about adjusting; talk about responding as a people to the 
challenge of changed times and circumstances—there has 
never been a more spectacular example than this great change 
in America’s outlook on the world. 

Let all of us pause now, think back, consider carefully 
the meaning of our national experience. Let us draw comfort 
from it and faith, and confidence in our future as Americans. 

The nation’s business is never finished. The basic questions 
we have been dealing with, these eight years past, present 
themselves anew. That is the way of our society. Circum- 
stances change and current questions take on different forms, 
new complications, year by year. But underneath, the great 
issues remain the same—prosperity, welfare, human rights, 
effective democracy and, above all, peace. 

Now we turn to the inaugural of our new President. And 
in the great work he is called upon to do he will have need 
for the support of a united people, a confident people, with 
firm faith in one another and in our common cause. | pledge 
him my support as a citizen of our republic, and I ask 
you to give him yours. 

To him, to you, to all my fellow citizens, I say, Godspeed. 

May God bless our country and our cause. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 






























THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Jan. 7, 1953 
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PLUS & MINUS 
[ Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





The height to which industrial activity 
has risen since start of the Korean 
war has brought a new note of caution 
into official thinking about the long- 
term outlook for business. 

factory output, at 246 on the indicator 
in the week ended January 3, was up 
18 per cent from June, 1950. 

full size of the defense boom is shown 
by the percentage gains in produc- 
tion of various industries since June, 
1950, measured by Federal Reserve 
Board indexes. Changes up to Novem- 
ber, 1952, follow: 


% Change Since 
950 


June, 1 
Industrial production +17 
Factory output +17 
Durable goods +27 
Machinery +40 
Transp. equip. +30 
Iron & steel +22 
Nonf. metals & prod’s +14 
Stone, clay & — prod’s + 6 
Lumber & prod’s +5 
Nondurable goods +7 
Pet. & coal prod’s +30 
Chemicals +18 
Rubber prod’s +17 
Paper & prod’s +11 
Leather & prod’s +7 
Printing & pub. +4 
Textiles 0 
Minerals +16 
Crude petroleum -+28 
Coal ae 


Anew phase of the defense program, 
however, now lies ahead. 

Adownturn in business spending for 
plant and equipment in 1953, 1954 
and 1955 is indicated by official sur- 
veys. A group of large companies now 
plans to cut 1954 spending 10 per 
cent below 1952. A bigger cut, to 15 
per cent below 1952, will follow in 
1955. 


(1935-39=100) 


*ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Actual size of the drop in plant and 


equipment spending will depend on 
how strong the incentives for this 
kind of spending will be in future 
years. In 1952, 10 billions of the 27 
billions spent for new plant and equip- 
ment received encouragement from 
the Government in the form of faster 
write-offs in tax returns. The amount 
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will drop to 8 billions this year and 
only 3 in 1954. 


Other incentives apparently will re- 


place the tax-saving incentive to a 
large degree. Business now is en- 
couraged to spend by confidence that 
the future market for goods will be 
good and by a desire to modernize 
equipment as a means of cutting labor 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 





costs and meeting competition. In the 
future, other incentives could be 
added by lower corporate taxes and 
by a better market for the sale of 
stock. 

National-security purchases of the 
Government, as now planned, are to 
hit their highest rate this year, hold it 
in 1954, then turn down in 1955. 

Big production of metals, accompanied 
by a drop in the quantities used in de- 
fense output and vital plant expan- 
sion, is releasing larger tonnages for 
manufacture of autos, appliances and 
other metal products and for construc- 
tion of highways, schools, sewer and 
water works, stores, garages. 

A major prop for business activity in 
any future recession will be a bed- 
rock level of Government spending 
much higher than before World War 
II. As the top chart shows, purchases 
by all Government bodies—federal, 
State and local—now take 22% per 
cent of the entire U.S. output of 
goods and services. The federal por- 
tion will drop in 1955 as defense out- 
put turns down, but the replacement 
of obsolete planes, ships, tanks and 
other weapons will still take a sizable 
fraction of national output. 

State and local governments face an 
urgent need for building more schools, 
highways and other public works. 
Spending for these is rising steadily 
and will offset part of the future drop 
in federal spending. 

Expansionary forces in business activ- 
ity are strong enough now to keep the 
economy running at full tilt. A further 
sharp rise this year, however, will only 
complicate the job of avoiding a 
slump in 1954 and 1955. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN has warned Stalin that America 
possesses atom and hydrogen bombs capable of inflict- 

ing terrific destruction on the people of the Soviet Union 

if large-scale war is ever begun by the Communists. 

This threat is irrelevant. For Stalin knows America 
will not initiate a military war. Nor does the Commu- 
nist Government have to do so. It is confident that the 
Soviet objectives can be attained by waging a “cold 
war” which Moscow at the moment is winning. 

Whether we make—or Communist Russia makes— 
more and more bombs should instill no new terror. The 
bombs themselves are innocuous. It is the hand that re- 
leases them which must be stayed—and this has been a 
perennial concern from the days when fiery missiles were 
hurled over the walls of the cities of ancient Greece to 
the days of the “block-buster” bomb of World War II. 

Means of killing huge numbers of people are no nov- 
elty in the world. Man’s inventive genius will go on 
creating new weapons. 

But when will the genius of man find a way to restrain 
or to prevent nations from allowing a small clique of 
rulers to plunge them into war? Will it be when war 
becomes such a total affair that it means death not mere- 
ly to men on a battlefront but to whole populations? 

It may well be that we have seen the last military 
war of large proportions in history. 


Stalin has already found an alternative. He has 
developed a way of obtaining control over peoples and 
areas without sacrificing a single soldier. He has done 
it through agents trained over a period of years to in- 
filtrate into the institutions of weak countries. 

While the nations of the West slowly bankrupt them- 
selves by spending billions for excessive armament, 
Stalin foments rebellions in backward areas, in colonial 
situations that have long been neglected, and then bold- 
ly takes over through puppet administrations. 

Sometimes his agents dupe American officials. China 
was in a bad way under Chiang Kai-shek, and our own 
Government pulled away its moral support and trust- 
fully assumed the Communists would do better. Now 
China is lost to the free world. India may be next. Coun- 
tries in Africa and in Latin America are on the active list. 

It is only a question of time when the Communists 
will stir up enough trouble in the world to weaken the 
Western governments, including the United States, if 
we allow ourselves to be disunited and if we are con- 
tent with passive policies of acquiescence. 

The Truman-Acheson regime, supported in its views 
by the Churchill-Attlee policies of negation, has al- 
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lowed the Korean War to drag on without decision on 
the mistaken assumption that the aggressor has been 
stopped in his tracks. Local military wars are but one 
form of aggressive maneuver in the “cold war.” And 
the “cold war” has made headway because the free na- 
tions have not dealt firmly with the agents and provoca- 
teurs sent into our countries by the Soviet Union. 

Where there is any military aggression anywhere, 
we must use maximum power to end it promptly. 

Where there is infiltration, we must use maximum 
authority immediately to squelch it. 

A simple illustration will suffice to explain the weak- 
ness of the allied powers. Nobody this side of the Iron 
Curtain can send funds into Russia to finance any- 
thing. But Moscow can send out her gold for dollars 
to any place in the free world to finance trouble for us. 

It is imperative to place an embargo on Moscow’s 
financial operations and to close up all diplomatic 
missions of the Soviet Union inside the free world— 
the centers of espionage and subversion—if our man- 
power is not to be bled indefinitely in Korea and if our 
resources are not to be sapped by preparations for a 
large-scale war that may never come. 


What we need most of all is unity of spirit and 
policy among our own allies. We need to understand 
why the British are hesitant to join with us whole- 
heartedly in the Far East, and they need to know that 
we will not go on supplying men and money for so- 
called “small wars” like Korea that we fight alone. 

It would be wonderful if the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization were a real alliance. It would be fine if 
the “Voice of America” had a counterpart in the “Voice 
of England,” and if, for a change, we directed our 
thoughts to each other as allies. We need to improve 
our systems of communication—between peoples as 
well as governments. Visits by high officials back and 
forth are worthwhile, but the press and radio, especially 
in Britain, do not reflect adequately as yet the view- 
point of the American people. It is quite apparent, too, 
that we in America know far less about Britain than 
we should know. There must be a more intensive effort 
to bring about a better understanding between the free 
peoples of Europe and ourselves. 

For unless there is a rea) alliance—a spirit of mutual 
sacrifice and comradeship —the free world will be 
broken up by the “cold war” tactics of the Commu- 
nists. More important than our bombs just now is the 
spirit of the alliance that must be built to present a 
united front against the common enemy. 
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: Passengers now press the floor buttons. They like the idea. 
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€ Autotronic—wITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring operates the cars as a coordinated 

s group. Its electronic equipment makes car operation completely automatic. 

d 

y Operators are not needed to initiate door closing or to press floor buttons for passengers. 


The operating panel has been simplified. Passengers now press the buttons. They like 
the idea. Tenants even push buttons for each other. They’re friendlier. Employees like 


n self-service elevators. Especially, for frequent interfloor trips. Word of this 
t widespread satisfaction gets around town. It increases a building’s prestige. 
€ : 
In no instance has a building switched back to attendants. 
il . ‘ , : 
Autotronic—WiTHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has been handling heavy traffic for 
e : 


more than two years. It offers the only substantial saving in-building operation 





that’s available today. It saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. Why not yisit a new or 
modernized installation? Ask any of our 266 offices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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He lost a war and won tmmortality 


Even amonc the free, it is not always easy to live together. “Let’s not accept this result as final. Let’s keep our anger alive. 
Let’s be grim and unconvinced, and wear our bitterness 


There came a time, less than a hundred years ago, when ‘ ; “ wes 
; ° like a medal. You can be our leader in this. 


the people of this country disagreed so bitterly 
among themselves that some of them felt they could But Lee shook his head at those men. “Abandon your 
not go on living with the rest. animosities,” he said, “and make your sons Americans.” 


A test of arms was made to decide whether Americans And what did he do himself when his war was lost? He took 
should remain one nation or become two. The armies of a job as president of a tiny college, with forty students 

those who believed in two nations were led by and four professors, at a salary of $1500 a year. He had 

4 man named Robert E. Lee. : commanded thousands of young men in battle. Now he wanted 
to prepare a few hundred of them for the duties of peace 

So the countrymen of Robert E. Lee saw how a born 

winner loses, and it seemed to them that in defeat he won 

his most lasting victory. 


What about Lee? What kind of man was he who nearly 
split the history of the United States down the middle and 
made two separate books of it? 


They say you had to see him to believe that a man so fine There is an art of losing, and Robert E. Lee is its finest 

could exist. He was handsome. He was clever. He was teacher. In a democracy, where opposing viewpoints regularly 
brave. He was gentle. He was generous and charming, noble meet for a test of ballots, it is good for all of us to know 

and modest, admired and beloved. He had never failed how to lose occasionally, how to yield peacefully, for the sake 
at anything in his upright soldier’s life. He was of freedom. Lee is our master in this. The man who fought 

a born winner, this Robert E. Lee. against the Union showed us what unity means. 


Except for once. In the greatest contest 0 


f 
his life, in the war between the South . 
and the North, Robert E. Lee lost. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. 4 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Now there were men who came with 


smouldering eyes to Lee and said: 





